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HARPER & BROTHERS LIST OF 


THE RAVEN. By EvpGar ALLAN 
PoE. With 26 full-page plates by GUSTAVE 
Dor&. With Comment on the Poem by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, orna- 
mental cloth, gilt edges, and in a neat box, 


$10. 


Il. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S AU- 
tobiography. With a portrait. Library 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 31 25. Also, 4to, | 


paper, 20 cents. 


Ill. 


MOTLEY. Prose Passages from the 
Works of John Lothrop Motley. For Homes, 
Libraries, and Schouls. Being ‘ Leaflets 
from Standard Authors,” compiled by Jo- 
SEPHINE E. HopGpon. Illustrated. Crown 
vo, paper, 60 cents. 


IV. 


THE BALL of th VEGETABLES, 
and Other Stories in Prose and Verse. By 
MARGARET EYTINGE. Jilustrated. 8vo, or- 
namental cloth, $2. 


Vv 


BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE | 


Far East.—V. 
in a Journey through Africa. 
W. Knox. Copiously iliustrated. 
namental cloth, 33. 


Adventures of Two Youths | 
By THOMAS | 
Svo, or- | 
(Uniform with Parts | 


I., IL., IIL, and IV. of the Boy Travellers | 


Series. } 


VI. 


OLD MEXICO AND HER LOST 


Provinces. A Journey in Mexico, Soutbern 
California, and Arizona, by way of Cuba. 
By WILLIAM HENRY BisHoP. With nume- 
rous illustrations, chiefly from Sketches by 
the author. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


VII. 

A COMPANION to THE GREEK 
Testament and the English Version. By 
PHILIP ScHaFrF, D.D., President of the Ame- 
rican Committee on Revision. With fac- 
simile illustrations of MSS. and Standard 
Editions of the New Testament. Post Svo, 
cloth, $2 75. 


VIll. 


FRENCH and GERMAN SOC/AZL- 
ism in Modern Times. By RtcHARDT. ELy, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Cornell 
University. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
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IX 


"HAT SOCIAI 

to Each Other. By 
SUMNER, Protessor of 
Science in Yale College. 
cents, 


CLASSES OW 
WILLIAM GRAHAM 
Political and Social 
lémo, cloth, 60 


x 
A BOOK OF SIBYLS: Mrs. Bat 
bauld—Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie— Miss 
Austen. By Miss THACKERAY. 4to, paper, 
15 cents. 


XI 
DAVID, KING OF TSRAEFL. By 
Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D. 4to, paper, 25 
cents. 
XII 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 


Fifteenth President of the United States 
By GEORGE TICKNORCURTIS. With 2 steel 
plate portraits. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, gilt 
tops and uncut edges, $6 

XII. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS 
Dix. By his Son, MorRGAN Drx. In 2 vols 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, $5 

mu. 

SHERIDAN. By Mrs. Ovipnand 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents. The latest volume 


issued in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” 
X\ 


TWELVE AMERICANS The 
Lives and Times. By Howarp CaRROLI 
Containing Sketches of Horatio Seymour, 
Chas. Francis Adams, Peter Cooper, Hann) 
bal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robt. C. Sehenck, 
Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen 
G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elibu B 
Washburne, Alexander H. Stephens. Por 


traits. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
XVI 
SPANISH WISTAS. By GrorGt 


Illustrated by CHARLES 
Svo, ornamental 


Parsons LATHROP 
S. REINHART. Square 
cloth, $3. 
XVII 
MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTOR) 
The Bible Record, with Illustrative Poetic 
and Prose Selections from Standard Litera- 
ture. By Marcius WILLSON and ROBERT 
PIERPONT WILLSON In Two Volumes. 
12mo, cloth, $3 
XVI 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AME-.- 
rican Children. Collected and Compared 
by WittiaM WELLS NEWELL. Svo, cloth. 
ornamental cover, $1 


th) 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


NEW 


BOOKS. 


A CASTLE IN Spain. By James De Milk | 
strated by FE A. Abbey Svo, paper 
ts bs 
\ IN A GARDEN Fair. By Walter Besant 
Pcents 
Hearts, By David Christie Murray ‘ nits 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME Ry Mrs. Jo H. Rade 


ul cents 


BONNYBEL VANE, Embracing the History { 
Henry St. Jobn, Gentlema By t 
Esten Cooke $1 

PHANTOM FORTUNY By Miss M. FEF. Bra 
~U cents 

Donat GRANT By ¢ Macdonald 

PEARLA r. 3 World after an Island Ry 
Miss Betham Edwards. & cents 

Tue New Timorny Ry Rev William M 
Baker SY cents 

THICKER THAN WaTER By James Pavyn 
l6mo, balf cloth, $1. 4to, paper, 20 cents 

By THE GATE OF THE SKA. By David Christie 
Murray Duodecimo Edition,” 15 cents 
4to, 15 cents 

LORNA Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By 
R. D. Blackmore. New Library Edition 
$1 

ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. ** Duo 


decimo Edition,” 20 cents ; 4to, 20 cents. 


‘* DISARMED By Miss Betham-Edwards, 15 
eents 

ROBERT REID. COTTON-SPINNER By Alice 
O'Hanlon. 20 cents 

Sir Tom. By Mrs. Oliphant. 20 cents. 


Wrat Hast Trot Fitz Gerald 


Molloy " 


Done? -By J 
15 cents, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


sae- Harper & BROTHERS will send any of the above works 
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y mat, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price 


fae” HaRPER's CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 7 
each insertion ; with choice af page, 20 cents, - 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with nea 
choice of page, $27. - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. ae 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— - 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn itt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* The London Agent for THE NaTIONn is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
cage copies may be had. 





Deceualicn. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
fork. Artiste in Stained Glass. 





A ESS 4 CONGDON. —Decorative and 
Dome = enemies of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 
OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 

Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, T lles, ete. 

ete. v. STEWART & Co,. 75 W. Twenty-third St... N. Y. 


[7 . J]. McPHERSON, Painter, Decor ator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The N ation. 


Damatic 
VES Fitted with Laer Glasses. Field, 
TT 


_s Marine, and Opera ASSES, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for De afness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union S« uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840. 


M* SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture makers 144 Fifth’ Ave., N Ye 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
frre SALE—A very fine Water-Color Draw- 
aa ms of Fruit, by Thomas C. Farrer. Price $100, 
Address 
S. N. WARFEL, Strasburg, Pa. 


Professional. 
(= ARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 1 20 Broadway, N.Y. 


Se {RA CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 


Arizona Law Office, Pp rescott, Arizona Territory. 





//. KRAUSE, Landscape Architect 
aoe al Maps and Designs. 
83 Cedar Street, New York. 


Dg tne Hod F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


M* SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 nypestoe Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 44 Fifth 
ve., 

N ATHANIEL P. CONRE Y, Attorney- 


at-Law, 18!4 N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


W fii McPHERSON, — 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


gos TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 


{—_- W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTI7UTEof TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. W ALKER. Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mouth. 
| R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL for 
A Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
Se eptel mber 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS AC. "IDE. ‘W Y.— Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
at Harvard and Boarding School. This pret Lee 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, al licants— 
yassing, 10 without conditions. The board ng-house 
rol ng the pests year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and sat isfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WIL LIAM EVERETT. — 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

( “RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A spe 
7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
Young Men privately fitted ‘for college. Condi- 

tioned or rejected candidates coached. F. Hor FMANN. _ 


Massac HUSETTS, West Bridgew ater _ ; 
I OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
wre and Pri School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., and 
Newnham Coll, C ambridge, England. 





“MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
l —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For ‘catalogue address Lieut. Hl. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 


EW JERSEY, Belleville (Heights). 
TRE "RO SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
opens Oct. 3. For circulars apply tothe principal. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 


7% MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Y oung La 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylv ania Railroad. 
The se hool wil 1! open Se pte mber 12. 


New York Cry, 145 W. Forty ‘fifth Street. 
CLASS FOR BOYS.—Private instruc- 
tion, afternoons. Mr. THomMAS REEVES ASH. 
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NEw York City, No. 10 Gramercy Park 
Vz SDAMES D’OREMIEUL x VON 
P TaUBE and DE Bruyn Kops, successors to the 
Misses Haines and De Janon. Improved method ; sepa 
rate department for boys. School opens Sept. 20. 


New YorK Cry, 52 E. Seventy-seventh Street. 
‘= . &. WREAKS’S Boarding and 
F Day Sc’col for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of eee and complete. 
special attention paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten <lass (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct, 3. 


New YORK Cry, 711 and 715 Fifth Avenue. 

] LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
d will reopen the ‘ir French and English Boarding 
and Day School Sept. 27, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 
just below Central Park. Students prepared for coile- 
giate examinations if desired. 


NEw YORK City, 11 E. Fourteenth Street. 2 
*HORTHAND.—The most exact, simple, 
~ uniform system. Most readily learned. rial 
lessons given. Open day and evening. THE STENOGRAPH, 
Nation. 
NEw York CIry, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Street. 
TAN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. Van NORMAN, 
Principals. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. ; 
DE VEAUX COLLEGE. —Prepares jor 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M., Presi ident. 


New Y ORK, Utica. 
V RS. fFIA4li'S SCHOOL vs Young 
J Ladies. The next school year begins Weduesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

1SS ANABLE'S English and French 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, i 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Besatios and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 


PROVINCE OF QU EBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

Thirty-five acres of pla grounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. ys received from 
nine to sixteen ; may stay.till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 perannum. Circulars On application to the Prin 
cipal, I ENRY Ju LIAN LY ALL. — 


Vv ERMONT, Barre. 
JARRE ACADEM Y.—Wiéinter term, thir- 
‘ ty-second year, begins Dec. 3. Classical and Eng 
lish courses. German, French, elocution, mi-itary drill. 
Board, with rooin, and English course, $43 per term. 
Healthful and ¢ harming location. 
EDWARD H. DuTcHER, A.B., Principal. 


“VIRGINIA, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 
REENWOOD,.— A Military School for 
7 Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
Blue Ride e, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio il- 
road, an 18 miles by rail Som University of Virginia. 
AVID | F. BoyD, — 
GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlin 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-Scheol 
Youn kacten. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 123, 
Baltimore. Mi 


/ 








L ROCK W. A y TEACHERS AGEN C y, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten. 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 

tral, W este rn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


Wants. 


VALEDICTORIAN and former tutor 
at Yale wishes one or two private —_  3e- 
dres: 8s Ww.) M. HALL, Columbia C Cc ollege Law Se hool, } 





KNEELAND will give this winter, 
: the vicinity of New York, lectures on his 
travels in California, Iceland, the Sandwich and Philip- 
pine Islands, Japan and China, Singapore to Suez Canal, 
and the Italian and Pacific Volcanoes, with lantern 
illustrations of scenery, people, customs, and industries, 
before lyceums, popular audiences, schools, churches, 

and in private homest, 
158 E. Twenty- sixth Street, New York. 


Al Vv TE D—To borrow $30,000 for five 
years, at seven per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually on a like amount of stock in three of the 
best national banks in Northern Illinois, selling from 10 
to 30 per cent. premium, and paying from 10 to ey mad 
cent. semi-annual interest, free from taxes. None but 
ae pals need apply Fullest investigation asked. 
Would take $10,00 each from three different parties. 
Address Inv ESTMENT, Nation office. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO [epece, HAVRE, AND 


First Cabin, $80 and $100; Second Cabin, $60: Steerage, 
$30 ; Prepaid “pom eames $22. 
For freight o eL 
IC is *CO., Aoanms, 
Bowling Green. 
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How to Learn to Draw and Paint | Lock ze 00d. Brooks co ( 0.. 


an Water-Colors, 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


ductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
ntrodiors: by MARION KEMBLF _ Self-instructive. 


With lists of matertals, their cost, and all information 
ssary for the beginner. 


*rice 50 cents. 
necessa Price 50 cent 





Ten Moist Water-Colors and three Brushes, in a japan 
ned tin box. Price 50 cents. 
A Catalogue of Outline Designs, in Cards, Panels, and 
in Books, sent free on application. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents, 
or both for $1. 
S. W. TILTON & CO., 333 Washington St., Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


AN OPTICAL WONDER 





For pleasure 
and business. 


MagicLanterns are outelone 
G7 By the Pelyopticon 
> Lots of ‘Fun {or 


raster 
P 


A new, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and 
——— photographs, chromo-cards, opaque pictures, 
and objects. Works like magic, and delights and mys 
tifles everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive 
circular. M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 E. 28th St., N. Y. 


everyone 


gun 


= In our jolly 


¢ 





Unmounted Photographs 


ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
¢®™ Catalogues free on application. 


New Catalogue of Old and New 
Books (No. 68), 


Containing many Rare, Valuable, Curfous, and Out of 
the-way Books, in almost every branch of Literature, at 
very moderate prices, just published by 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


OF 


f I 
NAKESpearlana 
ictenetietenemtineteenn nl SS 
A new monthly magazine. All contributions 
by eminent Shakespearian scholars, Subscrip- 
tion, $1.0a year; le. percopy. LEONARD ScoTtT 
PUBLISHING Co., Publishers British Reviews and 
Black wood's Mayazine, 41 Barclay St., New York 





( PIUM AND ALCOHOLIC HABIT.— 

Dr. A. M. MATHIAS ¢hree years associated with 
Dr. Joseph Parrish at ennsylvania Sanitarium) re 
ceives patients in his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| greatly reduced prices as wil 


17 Franklin Street, BR fo? 


Special Ne vad c Li ) 21iv2 re raual 
Book-buyers and Public-Lrbrary 
Trustees and Librarians. 


Retail prices aboltshed upon 
Books and Stationery. 


Change of Business and Clos- 
mno-out Sale. 


Contemplating important « 
our business, we offer over $50,000 worth 
of Chi 1ce Books and Stati “di ry al Sli j; 
attract th 


immediate attention of buvers 


This sale, unlike the ordinary * Clea? 
ance Sales,” so called, witli include all t/ 
New and Standard Books of the day 
the Novelties of the Séas mW In 
tronery ; the famous Portabl 
and the Astrenomical Lantern, mad 
solely by ourselves. 


During the continuance ef this sal 
our regular patrons and the public Libra- 
ries now! supplied dy us will recetz 
discounts in the sweeping reductions now 
determined upon. 

Closing-out Catalogues, covering 
choicest part Of eur stock, Tf 
in rapid successton, and will be» 


Tree, PCR uMLAT LS QS issued, [0 ANV Ada 


( Josing-out Catal Sue 


. ? , >» . 
ts Now reaaVv fer AellVEVV ANA Mat 


When Books and Stationery amount 
ing at net prices to $100 ana ra 
ordered at one time r oth 
catalogues to be issued OV US, Or JOM SI 
not catalogued, we will deliver them f) 
of transportation-charges at anv fp 
the Untted States south and east 
Minneapolis, Minn., and north and 


of New Orleans, La. 















» Daas LRJe > >» > Jy Se , 
Ou Portabl B RCASE Aas 
wee ; leesnunt A -% . . 
sola at any atscount feretos _ 
}, at it , } } A 
the reaucea / ricé ts a 
tha m inferter Cases §& 4 
lo - >. J, P 4 , . ,, - 7AA 
aéalers. Reduced price-ltsi , 
L10N. 
— — _ “ere 
N. B.—All nex r ti, 
aiscounts auring our Cs Re CUE NS 3983 
respondence 2 led 7 "? 
personally four larg ni? 
- , . 
MEW ISSwMES Fi PAILS OF Aiia re 
be cheerfully shown te all < ’ Cha, 
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ti ri ” J ’ ’ 
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BROOKS & CO., 


, obese 99 “4 a 
17 Franklin SMreei 


LOCK WOOD, 
No. 


iil 


Sons, 


Twenty-third St., New York 


(;. P. Putnam's 


2 and 20 W 


NOW READY 


HAND AND RING By Anna kK 
Green, author of ‘The Leavenworth Case," A 
‘as Use ON Illus 


Strange Disappearance: 
trated. Imo, cloth, $1 50 
Of * The 


Press 8SaVs 


Leygvenworth Case’ the Evening E 
‘The most bDlase 
unable to put it aside ut 


novel-reader will be 


til he has read the last sen 


tenee and mastered the mystery which has battled 


him from tbe begioning,. 


THE CALENDAR cof AUN ERICAN 
History =f 
densed form a 


r ISS4 Containing in oa 
larwe amount of ints 


of the I 
nocard beaut 


upon the histors nited States, Mount 


ed upon ifully decorated, and with 
avery tuilindex. $1 
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John says of it 
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richly deserves. 


The WONDERS {.\ ff 
By Mes. 8. B. Herrick, Beautif Vy illustrate 
ldimne, clota, $1 50 

A book for Naturalists, voung and { 

IOPICS CF THE TIM? \ series 


of representitive essays on questionsof the day 


Principally selected from the loading British and 
Continental journals. Published in handsomely 
printed ldo volumes, Price each, in paper 
cents; in cloth, tlexibie, 60 cents. 6 vols., now 
ready, in box, § 

Vol. VI AKT AND LITHKRATURE Cor 
prising “The Philosophy of the Beautiful 
by Prof. J. 8 flack le: South Kensington 
Hellepism A Dialogues” by H. t. Trail 
‘The Beginning Art by Stanley Lane 
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Republicans of 





fue leading Independent 
Pennsylvania bave issued an address to their 
party or W ing—whichever one likes to call it 

in that State, urging their followers, now 
that they have succeeded in imposing the 
reform of the civil service on the political 
managers, and that a complete change in the 
political situation bas thus been effected, to 
consider what ‘‘ line of action promises the 
most efficient support to civil-service reform.” 
It then goes on to recommend them to support 
the Republican party, on the ground that 
‘‘any permanent improvement in our politi- 
cal methods and public life” is to be ex 
pected from that party only. The same 
thing may be said to the Independents in 
this State. Nobody who has read the 
Democratic papers and listened to the Demo 
cratic orators during the past year, can fail to 
see that the change in public sentiment about 
either civil-service or any other reform has not 
made the least impression on their party, and 
that there is nothing which makes it so eager 
fora return to power as the hope of seizing 
the offices again and using them as ‘‘ spoils.” 
Hardly one word of real encouragement do 
reformers receive from them, and if they get 
hold of the Government 
pretty clear that the reform work of the last 
fifteen years will have to be done over again, 


again, it appears 


by a new generation. 


The combat in Massachusetts deepens as the 
election day draws near, and is made more ex- 
citing by occasional single combats under the 
eyes of botharmies. The latest and one of 
the most deadly is between Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
and Wendell Phillips. Mr. Phillips is a sup- 
porter of Butler, and of course a rabid one. 
He was instrumental, it appears, in getting 
Miss Chevaillier appointed a Butler delegate, 
with Flower, the quack doctor, to the Louis- 
ville Charity Conference. It also appears 
that she is a Southern woman, and has been 
writing to Southern friends, as such, that 
she is engaged in the great work of expos- 
ing Massachusetts ‘‘ hypocrisy,” ‘‘ Pharisee- 
ism,” ‘cruelty and barbarism.” Sanborn 
challenged Phillips to know if he was re 
sponsible for her, and got a characteristic 
letter in reply. In one to Miss Chevaillier he 
speaks of the opponents of Butler as ‘* fractious 
rebels” against their Chief Magistrate. San- 
born calls this the talk of the ‘* barber surgeon” 
of an Oriental despot, and the Governor ‘the 
Massachusetts Yahoo,” and intimates that 
Phillips, once ‘‘the champion of a noble 
cause,” is now 


* Eveless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 
Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke 


In fact, matters look very serious in the State 
on every side, and all the leading men are 
handling their opponents without gloves. But- 
ler continues through the crisis to lie like clock 
work from town to town, and the Republican 
papers chase him somewhat ineffectively, 


because his new lies come so rapidly that the 
public interest in the old ones is gone befor 


the ¥ are eCXpose d, 


There has been a good deal of absurd talk 
among the negroes about the late Supret 
Court decision, which indicates in some cases 
vreat IPNoOrance of thre nature ind f 
tions of courts of law On the whol how 
ever, it seems likely to turn the attention of 


the colored popula tic n in the matter of pro 
tection for their civil rights in the true dire 
tion, namely, to the government of thi States 
When the Congressiona 
Civil-Rights Bill was passed, few supposed 
that within ten years the negro voters of the 


in which they live. 


South would have it in their power to mak 
themselves felt at Stateelections. As a matter 
of fact, however, there is hardly a State to 
day in which their support, properly mat 
aged, is not worth courting by one or other of 


two parties. In Virginia, in particular, they 


are literally masters of the situation, if 
they choose, and will do good service, if s 


they now threaten, they compel their leader 
Mahone, to do something for them besid 
cheating the State creditors and debauching 
the public service by oflice-jobbing at Wash 
ington. Mahone’s Legislature has in its pos 
session all the civil rights there are in thi 
State, and it ought to be compelled to divide 
them equally between the two races. 


On last Saturday the Banks County (G 
Kuklux were found guilty 
District Court of the 
Northern District of Georgia. It will be 1 
membered that last July several negroes 
Georgia were visited by masked men it 
middle of the night and most ecruclly b 


Both the State courts and the United States 


courts proceeded at once against the eig! 
men who were alleged to be engaged in this 
atrocious crime. The latter claimed jurisdic 
tion, upon the ground that the rages 


were committed upon the parties becaust 
of their vote in the last Congressional 
election. The evidence was clear that 
the pegroes 


by eight men who were identitied with the 


Y 
i 
> 
» 


wert barbarously whipped 


yt if ‘ 1 log rat 1) 
ut it Was n Cciear that the ne 


prisoners. | 


groes’ manner of voting had bad anything to 


do with the whipping, which seems, indeed, 
to have been motiveless. The prisoners were 


little better than cowboys in their civilization, 
and all of them were quite young, the ma 
jority of them not being twenty-one vears old 


It is more easy to believe that the act was 


one of wanton brutality than of political 
rancor, when it is remembered that the Co 

gressional election had g since been beld, 
and that the candidate for whom these Ku 
klux voted was victorious The verdict, at 
any rate, will give general satisfaction. he 
people of Banks County in particular have 
already expressed their denut intion of the 
crime 1 Mass mee g beld shortiyv alter it 
Was committed 

Mr. W. D. Kelley furt s some verv dol 
ful opinions on the condition of the iron in 
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l s wl itly Imit 
ng Mr. M w Arnold, has had 1 ma 
n read ts1 1 bv i r bary pro 
cla ‘ his purpose in seek our 
shores This means that Mr. Arnold has 
said frankly tl has come here to lecture 
and expects to 1 paid w for it If th 
irs his image in the / s mind, what a 
condition the images of Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, of Wendell Phillips, of Dr Chapin, of 
CyeoTrt William Curtis of Emerson, of 
Carlvle, of Freeman, and scores of other 
eminent men, must be in. They all lee 


tured for monev, and made no secret of it, 


and used the money unblushingly in such 
ways as providing for their families, increas 
paying their debts, and 
The /¢ader must not fall ito the 





ycommon error of expecting anybody one 


work for nothing. Even ministers 
ire not above taking a good salary, and their 
loing so isnot held to mar their preaching, 

ld not martheir images. What does 
it think of the long and successful mercenary 
lecturing of its own Dr. Chapin? The fact 
is that one object of Mr 
open up such minds as the Leader's 


Arnold’s visit is to 
, and stop 


any improper image-marring there may be 


going on inside 
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Lord Coleridge on Friday, at Yale College, 
took part in the old controversy about the 
value of the classics as a means of college 
education. His remarks were apparently sug- 
gested by the recent attack on classical training 
by Mr. ©. F. Adams, jr., and he defended it on 
the ground that it had been of great use to him, 
and must be of great use to any one who has 
to speak or 
know the 
so largely in style, arrangement, and logic. 


write, and therefore needs to 


art of persuasion, which consists 
This, however, was rather an answer to Pro- 
fessor IHluxley, and others of the scientific 
school, than to Mr, Adams. It 1s true that 
the latter made some very depreciatory re 
marks on the Greek orators and historians, 
but his main objection to them as college 
text-books was not that they could not do 
him any he understood them, but 
that his University never taught him to read 
them. So that on the whole his discourse was 
methods than 
Lord Coleridge's 
testimony, being that of a man who knows 
Greek and Latin, is of much more value, 
therefore, than Mr. Adams’s, which was that 
of a man who confessed he had never really 
learnt all. It confirms, too, re- 
markably what we said about the matter 
two months ago, viz., that classical training, 
like every other kind of training, was sure to 
be useful to a man who got it, but that, of 


good, if 


rather a criticism of collegiate 


of the classical curriculum, 


them at 


course, toa man who never got it, it could 
not possibly be of any use whatever. In- 
deed, Mr. Adams’s address might, mutatis 
mutandis, be used as a very good argument 


against scientific training; for that science 
does nothing for the mind of a man who 


learns no science, is as plain as a pikestaff. 


It must not be said in answer to this that 
Lord Coleridge comes from a university in 
which the classics are taught more effectively 
than they are taught at Harvard and Yale, 
and that he is an example of what better uni- 
versity might do in making the 
of useful mental culture. 
The truth is that the classics, like most other 
things, are taught in much the same way in 
all of the leading universities—that is, they 
are well taught to those who are willing to 
learn, and poorly taught to those who are 
not. In nine cases out of ten, young men 
leave college in a state of ignorance simply 
because they did not give their mind to their 
work. Forthis unwillingness to study there 
is po college remedy under the sun. The no- 
tion that the men who graduate without know- 
ing Greek would, if German or French were 
substituted for Greek, graduate with a tho- 
rough knowledge of this useful modern tongue 

which was part of Mr. Adams’s thesis—is 


methods 


classics a means 


one of those comforting fictions which it is 
somewhat cruel to attack, but it is nevertheless 
a fiction. They would graduate with about as 
much German and French, or science either, 
as Greek or Latin. Everybody has a little fic- 
tion of this kind about his youth which sus 
tains and consoles him, when he journeys 
through life under the inconvenience caused 


by his own deficiencies. Sometimes it is his 


father, sometimes his mother,sometimes school, 
and sometimes college that did not do the right 
thing by him at the right time. 
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The arrival of Father Hyacinthe will recall 
to many of our readers the flutter of excite- 
ment into which his last visit, fourteen years 
ago, threw the religious world, and will set 
them reflecting, too, on the smallness of the 
results of his defection from the Roman 
Church, of which he was so bright an orna- 
ment. When he quarrelled with her he was 
one of her most powerful and _ persuasive 
preachers, and was expected to exert great 
influence in resisting the Infallibilist craze 
of Pius the Ninth and his Council. But no- 
thing, or less than nothing, has come of it 
all. It is not worth while to discuss the causes 
of this now. Some of them have been special 
and some general, and it must be said that 
Father Hyacinthe has fared o0 worse in this 
respect than greater theologians, such as D6l- 
linger. His failure teaches several things, of 
which the most prominent is that in our time it 
is not possible to start a new religious move- 
ment or found a new sect that will suc- 
ceed, no matter how absurd or overbearing 
orthodoxy may become; and the reason is 
that there is not enough popular interest in 
dogma. If the Vatican Council had made 
it an article of faith that the earth 
moves round the moon, it would have done 
the Church but little harm, simply because 
unbelievers are lazy and do not care. Any- 
body who seceded because he did not believe 
it could not have got enough dissenters to go 
with him to pay the expenses of ‘‘a hall” to 
protest in. In fact, anybody who has gota 
good place in the Church in our time cannot, 
as far as influence goes, do better than stay 
there. 


Judge McCrary, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Des Moines, Iowa, has decided 
that the lowa law of 1874 could not operate so 
as to limit railroad charges between two points, 
one of which is in another State, holding 
that if the State could fix charges on lines out- 
side its own limits, it would be an infringe- 
ment of the right of the United States to regu- 
late inter-State commerce. It would, more 
over, he said, enable one State to discriminate 
against the commerce of other States, This 
decision, if sustained, will of course make all 
coming granger laws, if avy should be passed, 
very ineffective, because it leaves the power 
of railroads over through-freights practically 
untouched. The greater part of railroad 
freight business, in the West particularly, 
comes under the head of inter-State commerce. 
The decision has no special importance for the 
Iowa people, however, because they have re- 
pealed the law under which the suit was 
brought. 


The retirement of national-bank circula- 
tion, although it has not yet reached serious 
proportions, has created a feeling of uneasi- 
ness in business circles which will inevitably 
spread through the country unless the causes 
which lead to the contraction are removed by 
efficient legislation. The retirement of circu- 
lation is due to the calling in of the 3 per cent. 
bonds and to the high price of the 4’s. The 
easiest, cheapest, and simplest remedy, as we 
have heretofore pointed out, would be to re- 
peal the 1 per cent. tax on circulation, which 
is no longer needed forrevenue purposes. The 


" tax yields only $3,500,000, while the collection 





of it renders the whole bank circulation unsta- 
ble. The burden falls almost wholly on the 
country banks, since the banks of the large 
cities have very little circulation. The tax on 
deposits, which was removed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, was, on the other hand, a re- 
lief to the city banks, in which those of the 
small towns participated only to a trifling ex- 
cent. 





There is another measure, however, which 
would relieve the pressure on bank circula. 
tion, and which is open to no objection 
either political or financial. The Government 
allows a bank to issue only $900 circulation on 
a bond of $1,000, whether the market value 
of the bond is par or 22 per cent. above par, 
and requires 5 per cent. to be deposited at 
Washington in money as additional margin. 
This is really a margin (in the case of the 4 
per cent. bonds) of 37 per cent. exacted by the 
Government at a time when private lenders 
require only 5 or 6 per cent. margin on the 
same kind of security. There is no rea- 
son why the Government should not allow the 
issue of notes to the extent of 90 percent. of the 
market value of the bonds held as security, 
reserving the right to call for additional secu- 
rity if the market price declines. The idea 
which Congress had in view in passing the 
National Bank Act was merely to keep the 
margin of security equal to 10 per cent., but 
the margin has enlarged itself by the appreci- 
ation of the public credit in a manner not an- 
ticipated when the law was first enacted. If 
security is the sole consideration, there is a 
manifest incongruity in exacting only 10 per 
cent. margin in the case of one class of 
bonds, 18 per cent. in another, 22 per cent. 
in another, and 32 per cent. in another— 
all of these percentages being augmented by 
the 5 per cent. cash deposit at Washington. 
By repealing the tax on circulation and fixing 
the margin of security at 10 per cent. of the 
market value of the bonds, the stability of the 
national-bank notes might be secured for at 
least twenty years. In order to meet the gra- 
dual lessening of the premium on the 4 per 
cent. bonds as they approach maturity, it 
would be proper to require the banks to de- 
posit 1 per cent. per annum of bonds, or retire 
an equivalent amount of circulation. The 
existing tax on circulation might be safely 
commuted in this way, 





The very low price of wheat in Chicago 
(about 93 cents per bushel) has led to a gene- 
ral revision of estimates both as to the quan- 
tity of the crop on this side of the Atlantic 
and the extent of the demand abroad. The 
course of the market during the past 
month would seem to prove either that 
the yield had been underestimated or the 
foreign demand overestimated, or both. It 
very rare thing for wheat to fall 
below $1 in the Chicago market, and when 
it does we must assume, whatever the sta- 
tisticians tell us, that the supply is in ex- 
cess of the demand. The very opposite 


is a 


| condition had been anticipated for a period of 


| 


nine months—that is, from the time when a 
large area of winter wheat was reported to 
have been killed by frost. The most common- 
ly received estimate of the year’s yield at the 
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present time is 400 000,000 bushels. This is 
59,000,000 bushels less than the yield in the 
census year. 

Mr. Dudley, the Commissioner of Pensions, 
is pursuing with commendable vigor the gang 
of swindling claim agents who have been ope 
rating for many years in Washington. Their 
iufamous performances have been exposed 
many times, but for some reason or other they 
have been allowed to go The 
law provides ample penalties for their offences, 


unpunished. 


and there is now a prospect that some of the 
worst of them will be brought into court and 
punished. District-Attorney Corkhill, an offi 
cial who is never precipitate in his movements 
against crimivals, has at last become so much 
aroused by the complaints of pensioners who 
have been robbed that he h»s determined to 
bring the matter before the Grand Jury. He 
says the character of the enormous trauds per 
petrated by certain claim agevts will, if the 
allegations made are sustained by the evidence, 
surprise the public. ‘* The devices employed 
are,” he says, ‘‘as numerous as the skill of dis 
honest men can contrive.” There is nothing 
surprising to the public in that statement, for 
its truth has been demonstrated by 
exposures during the past few years. 


repeated 


The stockholders of the Keely Motor are 
again restless, and talk of suing the mventor, 
But no good can possibly come of suing him. 
Hlis means are all in the machine, and not 
only can nobody work the machine but bim- 
self, but apparently nobody but himself can 
understand it. Indeed, this last fact seems to 
constitute an insurmountable bar to bringing 
him under the operation of the 
ot a court of equity. A judge might order 
him to explain his invention to his stock- 
holders; but this would do them no good as 


powers 


long as there was no mind capable of re 
ceiving the explanation. The thing to do now 
is to train some bright boy in such a way as 
to make his understanding a fit receptacle 
for the Keely secret. In the meantime the 
stock will do, like a good many other stocks, 
for speculation. A stock is not wholly use 
less because there is no property behind it, 
Another professor has seceded from the 
Cincinnati College of Music, and the functions 
of facul'y and director are now snugly consoli 
dated in the person of the President, who is 
not in any sense a musician, The 
has thus reached the position which its 
founders have been trying for many years 
to bring it to. They made the mistake at 


institution 


the outset of putting the College into the 
hands of a lot of musical enthusiasts, who 


would not be brought to see that the commer 
cial success of the institution was of greater 
importance than the establishment of a bigh 
artistic standard. The result was that when 
they supposed they had opened a shop for 
the retailing of musical 1ustruction, they dis 
covered that they had a director and faculty 
who were fanatically devoted to art 
out regard to pecuniary profits, 


with- 


A quarrel 


began at once, and at regular intervals one 
of the ‘‘ musical cranks” has been got rid 
of, his departure in each instance being 


due primarily to his in 


announced as 


firmities of temper, which made it im 
possible for the President to get along with 
him, The last member cof this troublesome 
faculty departed ou Saturday, and with him 
the Jast purely artistic influence which was 
left of the institution as originally opened 
The famous musical crities of the place, also 
are apparently moving to New York and 
bringing their apparaius with them. We 





have no doubt that, pow that it has been 
freed of its discordant clemeuts, the College 
will flourish and become—what it bas all 
ulong been to be a‘‘big thing for 
Cincinnati.” 

The //erald correspondent at Constantinoph 


telegraphs, in what purport tobe Mr. ALS 


Hewitt’s exact words, an account of an inter 
view of that gentleman with the Sultan 
which, if correct, is very amusing reading 
Mr. Eewitt certities that the Sultan isa man 
of great intelligence, but that his intellect ts 
of a‘‘metapbysical order,” given ratier | 
analysis than to generalization If this b 
true, he must also be a weg of no mean 


powers, for he observed to Mr. Hewitt) that 


the stability of American institutions was duc 
to the ‘‘absence of politicians,” from a 
superabundance ” of whom France suifers so 
much. This is not tad fora man of a meta 
physical turn But it was not so good 
as his attempt to persuade Mr. Hewitt 
that ‘‘ perfect religious freedom prevailed 
throughout the empire and that the follow 
ers of all creeds were equally protected by 
law. His remark that he understood that Mr 
Hewitt was likely soon to become a member 


of the Government, was probably an attempt 
to start a Hlewitt ‘‘boom.” There was some 

thing pathetic in his assertion that the United 
States ‘‘harbors no designs and pitfalls 

against bis empire, considering that General 
Wallace bas been trying to impese a free-trade 
tariff on him, or, in other words, to ruin the 


poor man by pouring in on him the products 
of our pauper laber 








The attempts of the Land-l lers in Ire 
land to carry their agita to Ulster ar 
Plainly to be battled by I | Orang 
meu have announced the intent f attack 
ing their meetings, and the Goveroment will 
probably forbid the meetings be g 
that they are unable to protect them lr 
situation is complicated by a ferocious letter 
of Lord Rossmore, who is an Orange Grand 
Master, or something of that s W 
innounces In plain te s th ) re 
will shoot the Land-Leaguers 1f they try to carry 
on their treasonable agitation, as he considers 
it, in the North. Tl r is ted)v 

lisry one, and exposes the writer to 

der th ( mes A¢ nad he 

ought to be prosecuted. | pr vw t 
b But if } re t prose ed it will 
weaken the position of the Gover: to 
dealing with crim r disorder 01 e other 
sidk Nothing could i} res state of 
Ireland, be more unfortuna ban anv sign 
of (avor or tolerati for the Orangemen 
wl >Ccarl il ily b Led s } tical t dy it 
all, or indeed a bedy having any modern poli 
1c t } . The oa 1 for 
perpetuating the fer is religions hates of 


the seventeenth century, and seek thing in 

the way of 1» sk cha but he persecu 
; | 

t ' f some ‘ +} , Fi j \ hie 

ground of frelig is te f 


rible blow 1 tl ition ites 
despatch of the ( se Aubassa \ { 
some 1 ( { ‘ TCASsO!l s i l ‘M 
quls Pseny Pheir Ve ‘ ‘ Ww 
they bave presented to tl Chat . 
talos as much . \ 
him s they 1 ! ~! \ 
it makes the Chines i} t 
the worst of But ‘| s ‘ s 
said to show that h lis \ ! 
the slightest eSSIO! 1 is t 
prepared to copeede apytoing they t 
bevond a few ports ont ‘ 
What is more serious that ( ‘ 
bk | > \ \ | \ t { i \\ 
sald os ‘ i tl ‘ \“ 
tolerubly at s ‘ | 
Who cal \ \ \ 
many Frenchmen, M “ “ 
the Ferry Ministry {ba \ \ 
ous ist ral tl \ \ \ 
ef the Frene! 1 “ v ix 
i und I +) il ee 
Lerov. Be il i 1 his } 
} which ‘ s 
he draws a st disma f 
l bof Ir h i cs cla Is { 
the vigorous pust at the sa fon 
the razv < i eut sus il 
f Tor 
rt E1 ror Franets Jos yu \ he 
Delegations for Con Affairs of Cisleuha 
i | i irs \ ( \ ‘ \ i 
Was quite emt n et per 
t stowand Powers i S « Vie 
ha the people of everv ¢ I V fel 
strongiy the 1 1 of trar \ ( < it 
Kalnokyv, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affsirs, has twice proclaimed sim 
r views occasions offered by the Del 
wu s, each time expatiating on his En 
4 - T ‘ s Will R Issin The organ of 
} Russiat Foreign Offices the H 
S ir readily chimes in with 
I procal seniiments. dec aring that the di 
acv of M. de Giers is en «ly devoted 
{ he 1 tenance of peace and that there 
s1 juestion pow pending that is likely 
disturb the quiet prevailing in Europe 
This declaration is uncommonly kind, con 
sidering that Russia bas just suffered both 


the 
Peninsula, Ruman and 


id affronts in her dealings with 


Balkan 


thre 


hs tl 


Slavic. whic b owe her their independence, or 
semi depet lence But is it as sincere as 
generous Count Kalnoky, unfortunately, 


Rus 
sia, in spite of which the peace of Europe 


on one occasion hinted at armaments in 


appeared to bim unmenaced; and bis Emperor 
demands of the united Delegations aadi 
tional appropriations both for the carry- 
ing out of reforms in the army and the 


At the same time re 


ports of Russian army concentrations on the 


formation of reserves. 


western borders of the Empire are repeated in 
German newspapers with growipg positive. 
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[WrEDNESDAY, October 24, to TuESDAY, October 30, 1883, 
inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR on Saturday issued a pro- 
clamation designating Thursday, November 
29, as a day of national thanksgiving. 

The Utah Commissioners had an interview 
with the President on Friday. They are 
divided in opinion whether they shall recom- 
mend a government for the Territory by a 
legislative commission, or by a commission 
like that in the District of Columbia. 
is no dilference of opinion as to the fact that 
polygamy cannot be destroyed under the Ed- 
munds law, yet they are disposed to give 
that law more credit than it bas generally re 
ceived. They submitted their report to Secre- 
tary Teller on Tuesday. In it they intimate 
that if the Mormon Legislature shall not act 
in good faith, and enact suitable Jegislation to 
carry out the Edmuuds law, the Commission- 


ers Will recommend to Congress the passage 


of the severest laws possible uuder the Consti- 
tution 


Tie Secretary of War bas received Lieu- 


tenant Garlington’s answers to the quesuons | 


asked bim by General Hazen after the re- 
ceipt of bis (Garlington’s) report of the expe- 
dition to Smith Sound, for the relief of Licu- 
tenant Greely’s expedition. He explains that 


he did not leave any of his boats tor Greely’s | 
to bave left one of the Proteus’s 


use, because ** 
boats, or to leave one of my whale-boats and 
distribute my surplus men in the Protevs’s 
boats, a resort to force would have been 
necessary, Which I was not prepared to make 
tor the questionable benefit of leaving a boat. 
Lieutenant Grecly has cight boats available 
on the west coast and another on Carey 
Island.” After answering other criticisms, be 
requests that a court of inquiry be appointed 


There | 





to investigate the whole case, if his explana- | 


tions are not satisfactory. 


General Hazen, the Chief Signal Officer, 


expresses the belief that Lieutenant Greely is | 


safe, and that his party will survive the win- 
ter. 

Secretary Teller and Mr. Dudley, Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, are makiny war upon pen- 
sion agents suspected of unlawful acts. A 
number have been suspended from practice 
until they can disprove the charges against 
them. 

The report of the Superintendent of the 
Money-Order Bureau of the Post-oflfice De- 
partment, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1883, contains the following figures: The total 


number of money-order oflices on June 30 | 


was 5,927. The number of domestic money 
orders issued during the year was 8,807,556, 
of the value of $117,829,406. The number of 
orders paid was 8,602,625, and the value of 
those paid and repaid was $117,344,281. The 
increase in the value of the domestic orders 
issued over those issued during the preceding 
fiscal year was $3,955,980, or 3 46-100 per 
cent. The report also shows that the postal 
note has been extensively used by the public 
since the inception of the system. 


A statement prepared for the use of the 
Post-oftice Department shows that the total 
receipts from the postal service during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 18838, were $45, 508, - 
692. The expenditures were $42,816,700; sur- 
plus, $2,691,992. 

The Star-route scandal was revived on 
Thursday in the Supreme Court Chambers, in 
this city, before Judge Barrett, in an action 
brougot by John A. Walsh against Thomas J. 
Brady. The matter came before the court 
upon a motion to vacate an order which had 
been granted for the examination of Brady 
before trial. The motion was granted because 
the affidavit did not show that the evidence of 
Geveral Brady was material and necessary to 
enable Mr, Walsh to frame his complaint. A 
similar order against ex-Senator Kellogg was 
also vacated. 


| was ‘* Numbers.” 


| arrived in this city on Sunday. 


The Nation. 


When the Circuit Court met in Wasbington 


| on Tuesday, the case of Hallett Kilbourn 


against John G. Thompson, ex-Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives, for 
$350,000 damages for alleged false imprison- 
ment, was taken up. 

The indications are that the new railroad- 
time standard will be approved by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Rear-Admiral Crosby, of the United States 
Navy, commanding the Asiatic station, has 
asked to be placed on the retired list under the 
forty-years’ service law. The request bas been 
granted, and on Monday Commodore John 
Lee Davis was selected by the Secretary of the 
Navy to succeed him in command of the 
Asiatic squaaron. 

General Crook telegraphed from San Carlos, 
Arizona, to the War Department cn Wednes- 
day : ‘‘ Two Chiricabuas men and one boy 


| came in to-day, and report that they left the 


Chiricahuas camp, near Casa Grande, pine- 
teen days ago, and that all the remainder of 
the Chiricabuas left behind in Mexico were 
to leave their camp for San Carlos the next 


day.” 


An indignation meeting of negroes was held 
in Chicago on Wednesday night, to protest 
against the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court against the Civil-Rights Bill. 

The American Iron and Steel Association 
has received statistics showing considerable 
falling off in imports of iron and steel from 
Great Britain. The imports of these products 
last month footed up 55,144 tons against 66,- 
633 tons for the previous month. The total 
imports for the nine months of this year were 
540,079 tons, while for the corresponding 
period last year they were 950,905 tons. 

In the West the war of freight rates is ex- 
tending. On Thursday the agent of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway announced a cut to 43 
cents per hundred pounds, from San Francisco 
to Salt Lake City. There is an agreement be- 
tween the Union Pacitic and the Central Pa- 
cific to carry freight from the Missouri River 
to San Francisco for 85 cents per hundred. 

The Society of the Army of the Cumber- 
land met at Cincinnati last week. General 
Sheridan was retlected President, and the date 
of the next meeting was fixed for September 
21 and 22, 1884, at Rochester, N. Y. 

After a session of twenty-one days the Gene- 
ral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was brought to aclose in Philadelphia 
on Friday. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold made his first appear- 


| ance as a lecturer in this country at Cbicker- 


ing Hall, in this city, on Tuesday evening. A 
very large audience greeted him. His subject 
He failed to make a favora- 
ble impression because his delivery was not 
gauged to the hall, and many were unable to 
hear. 

‘* Pére Hyacinthe,” the Rev. Charles Loyson, 
He has come 
to this country to lecture for the purpose of 
raising funds to carry on his work in France. 


A reception was given Mr. Henry Irving, 


| the English actor, at the Lotos Club in this 


city on Saturday evening, Speeches were 
mude by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Gen. 
Horace K. Porter, Mr. Irving, and others. On 
the same evening Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave 
a reception at the Windsor Hotel in this city, 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, which was attended 
by distinguished men in literary and public 
life. 


Lord Coleridge was entertained by the Union 
League Club of this city on Thursday night. 
He paid a short visit to Yale College on Friday 
and addressed the students. He sailed for 
England on Saturday. 


The sum of $250,225 has been subscribed 
by wealthy residents of Boston as a perma- 
nent fund for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to be called the ‘‘ William Bar- 
ton Rogers Fund.” The income frum the 
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| fund only is to be used for the support of the 


Institute. 

The trustees of Asbury University, in In- 
diana, have completed an agreement with W. 
C. Depauw, that when the name of tbe insti- 
tution is changed to Depauw University he 
will pay $2 to $1 of all subscriptions that may 
be paid by other parties, according to a sche- 
dule aggregating about $120,000. By this 
agreement, if it is carried out in full, the Uni- 
versity will receive about $400,000, besides a 
provision in Mr. Depauw’s will for a certain 
part of his estate at his death, a gift now esti- 
mated to be worth $1,000,000. 

A report on the Mormon missions in the 
Sandwich Islands, publisbed in Salt Lake City 
by the Church, shows a membership of 3,600. 
The King was present at the September Con- 
ference on the island. The Church owns a 
large sugar plantation there. 

It is said that Claus Spreckles, proprietorof 
the California Sugar Refinery, who bolds a 
monopoly of the Hawaiian sugar trade, has 


| contracted for tbe purchase of the entire crop 
| of sugar of the islands, on the condition that 


all shipments be made by bis vessels. This is 
equivalent toa monopoly of the carrying trade 
both ways, as other vessels going there will 
not get return cargoes. 

The Baltimore municipal election on 
Wednesday resulted in the election of Gen. F. 


| C. Latrobe (Dem.), Mayor, over the Fusionist 





candidate, by a majority of 3,540. The usual 
Democratic majority is about 10,000, and the 
Fusionists are therefore much encouraged. 
There are some hopes of a Republican victory 
in the State election. 

Governor Cleveland on Friday issued an or- 
der of removal upon Benjamin W. Downing, 
District Attorney of Queens County, for mal- 
feasance in office in receiving two checks of 
$100 each to stimulate his zeal in the prosecu- 


| tion of a trial for manslaughter. 


Dissensions have appeared among the De- 
mocrats of this city, and in many Aldermanic, 
Assembly, and Senatorial Districts two candi- 
dutes are inthe field. Tammany, Irving Hall, 


| and the County Democracy are only united on 
| the county ticket. 


Mr. Worts, the bolting Republican candi- 
date for the Senate in the Oswego District of 


| this State, withdrew on Thursday in favor of 


Mr. Lansing. 

The National Horse Show in this city was 
brought to a close on Friday evening after a 
very successful season of five days, during 
which the Madison Square Garden was 


crowded with visitors. 


Light white ruffians were on trial in Atlan- 


ta, Ga., last week for terrifying and abusing 


negroes during the campaign of last year. 
They belonged to an organization called the 
‘* Pop and Go Club.” On Saturday they were 


| convicted, 


Dr. Leonard D. Gale, of Washington, for a 


| long time well known in scientitic circles, is 


| dead. 


He was the assistant of Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse at the time when he was perfecting 


| the magnetic telegraph, and gave him valua- 


ble aid in the invention. 

Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy during part of the war, died in 
Lowell, Mass., on Monday, at the age of 


| sixty-Lwo. 


FOREIGN. 

The general impression produced in Paris 
by the condition of the relations between 
France and China on the Tonquin question, 


| as shown by the Yellow Book, recently is- 


sued, is that all negotiations between the two 
countries are exhausted, and that only war or 
mediation will settle the dispute. The Chi- 
nese Legation in Paris are dissatisfied with 
the many omissions of the book, and have 
published all the documents bearing upon the 
Tonquin question. They ada little to the 
correspondence already published, except 
that arguments are offered in favor of China’s 
position. 
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M. Challemel Lacour, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on Tuesday afternoon explained the Ton 
quin policy of the Government. He denied 
that the expedition was an = adventure, 
and justified the attack on Hue and the forts. 
He added that negotiations with China had 
only been interrupted, and he believed that 
events would speak for themselves. The de 
bate on the subject was adjourned. 

Mail advices from Saigon seem to confirm 
previous reports of atrocities in Anam, One 
report says that Admiral Courbet directed, in 
an ofticial order, that there should be no quar- 
ter given to men, women, orchildren. Three 
hundred Apamites who bad taken refuge in 
the mouth of the Bay of Thuan, were shot. 
One bundred and fifty more, who were drift- 
ing in a junk, without arms or oars, were also 
massacred. The Paris /’garo declares that 
Admiral Courthet, at the instance of Commis 
sioner Harmand, allowed the perpetration 
of such acts in order to terrorize the Anam 
ites. The ZT mps denies that Admiral Courbet 
vave such orders, but admits that 1,200 of the 
epemy Were slain at Thuan. 

The Paris Figaro on ‘Tuesday published a 
report that the Governor of the Chinese pro 
vince of Yunnan, with 14,000 troops, had re- 
ceived orders to enter Tonquin and occupy) 
Cao-bang, about 130 miles north of Hanoi, 
the French headquarters. The French Gov 
ernment, in view of the warlike attitude of 
China, willask the Chamber for a much larger 
credit for the expenses of the expedition im 
Tonquin than was originally intended It 
does not expect a defeat in the Chamber on its 
Tonquin policy. 

At a meeting of the English Cabinet in 
London on Thursday, the affairs of Mr. Shaw, 
the English missionary, late of Madagascar, 
were discussed. It was asserted that France 
would grant an indemnity to Mr. Shaw of 
1 000, besides officially expressing suitable 
regrets at the occurrence. This closes the in 
cident. 

The Conference for the Protection of Sub- 
marine Cables has been concluded in Paris: 
The most important feature in the Conference 
was the English proposal that in the event of 
wer any Power be at liberty to withdraw, 
with the right of readmission when peace has 
been concluded, and the Conference adopted 
this principle. This means that in case of 
war any Power may cut cables at its own risk 
and peril. The cables must take the same 
chances as other property at sea. The Con- 
ference unanimously signed the draft of a 
convention for the protection of cables, and 
it is hoped that the convenuon will soon be 
sanctioned by treaties. 

At the annual meeting of the five acade- 
mies in Paris on Friday, Count de Lesseps de- 
livered a long lecture on the scientific and 
civilizing character of great enterprises intend 
ed to facilitate intercourse between nations. 
He insisted that the maritime highways should 
no longer be subjected to the vicissitudes ot 
the active polities of governments, but should 
be open at all times. 

A recent despatch from Panama as to the 
progress of the work on the canal shows that 
the total length of the cane] is seventy four 
kilometres. It is divided for work into tweive 
sections, employing daily thirty steam excava 
tors, forty locomotives, and S00 up Wagons. 
There are 90,000,000 cubic metres to be ex 
cavated. The foree employed upon the work 
is upward of 10,000 men, and the excavation 
up to the 15th of October amounted to more 
than 2,500,000 cubic metres. The working 
force will soon be augmented to 15,000 men 

The Geodetic Conference in session at Rome 
has adopted a report favoring the universal 
adoption of the Greenwich meridian, and also 
recommending, as the point of departure of 
the universal hour and cosmopolitan dates, 
the mean noon of Greenwich. 

It is asserted in London that when Parlia 


+} 


ment mects, Mr. Gladstone will propose that 


Sir HMenry James, Attorney General, be made 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in the 
place of Sir Henry Bouverie William Brand, 
the present Speaker, who is to resign. An 
other account says that it is authoritatively 
denied that any time is fixed for the Speake r’s 
Withdrawal. 

Several Irish National League meetings 
which were announced for Sunday were pro 
claimed. , 

The Poor Law Guardians of the Limerick 
(Ireland) Union have resolved to take advan 
tage of the Laborer’s Act, and build a thou 
sand cottages for the accommodauon of labor 
ing men, 

A terrible explosion occurred on Tuesday 
evening near the Praed Street underground 
station on the Metropolitan Railway of Lon 
don. Six cars were shattered, and more than 
forty persons injured, many of them seriously 
Almost simultaneously there was an explosion 
on the underground railway between Charing 
Cross and Westminster stations. Car win 
dows were smashed apd the Charing Cross 
station injured. Itis said that four machines 
similar to rockets were found in the tunnel 
near the Praed Street station. The explosions 
are believed to have been the work of Fenian 
dyuamite conspirators. 

Mr. John Bright denies that he bas anv in 
tention of visiting America, as has been re 
ported. 

Sir Moses Montetiore, the Hebrew philan 
thropist, received congratulations from all 
parts of the world on Wednesday, when h 
entered upon the one hundredth vear of his 
life j 

Miss Mary Anderson on Saturday night ap 
peared in London as 2 ein the ** Lady of 
Lyons,” and met with an enthusiastic rece] 
tion, 


The cotton house of Mortis Ranger, promi 
nent in Liverpool, suspended on Tuesday 


The failure caused great excitemer n the 
cotton trade, The habilities are estimated 
2,000,000, due to parties in Liverpool, and 


$200,000, due in Havre Many ¢ 
were involved. The tailure ot R. H. Forman 
& Co. soon followed 


At a conference of the Fair Trade League 
now sitting in London, the imposition of am 
ce rate import duty upon foreign wheat, in order 
to encourage the trade of the British colonies 
Was advocated 

The Irish informers, Michael Kavanagh 
Joseph Smith, and Joseph Hanlon, have ar 


rived at Calcutta, whither they were shipre 
as grooms on a steamer which took horses 


AA 
from Melbourne to the former port 
The latest Nihilist proclamation which has 
been circulated at St. Petersburg demands 
that the Czar summon the repre 
the Russian people, and asks for full amnesty 





freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and 
the right to hold vublic meeting niv 
means of preventing a rev tiless 
vengeance Is threatened if the f the 
Nihilists are disregarded 

The Journal de St.- Peters “> declares 


that the foreign policy of Russi: 
devoted to peace, that her relati 
foreign Powers are excelent, and tha 
ho question now pending that is li 
turb the quiet which all Governmce 
striving to maintain. 





—_~ 


At the recent opening of t i 

gation the President made an address, in 
which he pointed out that 

peace Was universally felt, and that the Gov 
ernment would take this into account, though 
asking the Delegation to furmish means for the 
protecuon of the monarchy under all circum 
stances. The members of the Delegation were 
received by the Emperor Francis Joseph on 
Thursday. In an address he ssid that Aus 
tria’s efforts had ever been directed to peace; 


i t 
and that while the reforms that were to be 
1¢ Imperial army and the 


netitiitad in + 
sUshalureg ak ‘ 











formation of the reserves would require a 


tional expense, he hoped that the tr ing ulliza 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina would lead t 
a reduction of the army of occupation in those 
pProvibecs 


+8) ( i i Ir Vey gyoup he s 
tion of the re r wy Prince’s Russian 
hides. d cumy Generals Sobolet? ind Kaul 
bars, to St. Petersburg It was decided t 
dismiss the Russian Colonel Roed r, who is 
acting as Mivister of War Phe Council als 
decided to dismiss all Russian officers now 
serving in the Bulgarian army, and to reeall 
all Bulgarians who are in the Russian service 
Prince Alexander, iu accordance with the 
action of the Counc nh Saturday 1 { 
Colonel Roediger to resign the wat 
This request Colonel Roediger refused t 
ply with, whereupon BP Alexa 1 
dered him to leave S ‘ ! itely 

Phe Berl \ Prit 
Bismarck’s orgat nics Xistence of x 
igvles i i \ tt 
Powers ha \ { , 
f Europe 

l (; ! nb ! 
Socialist Law, has ed { } 
September 80, ISS4, t . {fs 
of Ber er ! \ 
tric 

1} Spa } \ «et ‘ 
aly Lic 1 wi WwW 4 
Versyv arisi fr 1 iN it t 
of King Alf ul Sil sof Paris 

The 1 t i s t 
a ct } 1 i\ T } 1 ss l \ = 
tl il In { { T { ‘ oth ba) { ( \ 
shall hold stat! Mh 1 sf \ Ut 
wears forms ; . at din 

4 i T s It . t! it Ss 
Castelar 1 his R . ers, at a 
1 ( l W } . \ \ \ 1 

, i hat v Wa ? \ 
(HON n s Ss s}™ 
clally st vers Trae 

l 1 = ( il y 
wy < M S hi: 1 ‘ he (; Ve 
norship of f I kK of Sy sign s th 

ft “ al groups the new 
Mir < \ “ t to} pare the Wav 
t nol it I eral party 

It ist t that King Luis « Port i 
being Weary } Libera vitation in his 
<ingdot t \S bdicat his thre 


Tehesme asserts that un 
ess Immediate rehef is forthcoming, hundreds 
of persons whose houses were wrecked by the 


recent: earthquake will die trom fever and 


ya . } } , } 
Am ner severe shock of earthquake or 


rredin Smyrna on Sunday At Vurla 169 


fifty Egyptian soldiers 
were recently surprised and massacred by the 
t detile, between Suakin 


Cholera has reappeared in Alexandria, and 
there Is a panic among the people The best 
authorities say that the epidemic will not last 


} y 
jong 


The Canadian Government has agreed to 
guarantee 4 minimum dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the stock of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
for ten years. The company has given the 
Government an equivalent for the guarantee. 


Lord Lorne and Princess Louise sailed from 


Quebec for Eugland on Saturday. The peo- 
ple of the city bade them an affectionate fare- 


well 

An official telegram published in Lima, 
Peru, on Monday, from Mollendo, announced 
that Arequipa had surrendered without a bat 
tle. Montero bas fled, and Iglesias has been 
proclaimed President. 
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VIRGINIA BONDS. 


of Antoni ¢ (Federal 
Reporter, 1), dec ided the Supreme 
Court of the United last March, 
toward which the vexed holders of Virginia 
looked 


leaders of the repudiating party 


THE case Greenhow 
by 


States 


with such hope and 
with 


coupon bonds 
the 
such fear, can hardly be said to have justi 
fied the feelings of party. It 


from a 


would 
of this 
State of 


same day, 


either 


seem careful consideration 
with 
Louisiana the \ 
that it fell dead upon repudiators and bond 


holders alike, not so much from the inconclu 


case, taken in connection 


Jumel, decided 


siveness of the decision as from the inability 
of the general public, if not of the bar, to 
understand its scope. 

The case decides that the tax-collectors of 
Virginia cannot be compelled by mandamus 
to receive in payment of taxes the coupons 
cut from the by Virginia 
under the law Justice Mat 
strongly 
bondholders to 


bonds issued 
of 1871. Mr. 
thews, whose opinion bears 
against the the 
assert their rights, says, copcurripg with 
all the other Judges: ‘J that the 
State of Virginia, by the act of 1571, entered 
into a valid contract with the 


most 
power of 


agree 


holders of its 


bonds to receive their Coupons in payment of 
taxes, and that any subsequent statute which 
denies this right is a breach of its contract and 
a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. But,” he continues, Associate Justices 
Bradley and Gray alone ‘for a 
breach of its contract by a State no remedy 
is provided by the Constitution of the United 


concurring, 


States against the State itself, and a suit to 
compel the ofticers of a State to do the acts 
which constitute a performance of its con 
tract by the State, is a suit against the State 
itself.” 

What is the meaning of this apparent con- 
tradiction in Mr. Justice Matthews’s decision 
that the contract is valid and yet is worthless? 
It means that the holders of Virginia coupon 
bonds cannot force the State into specitic per 
formance of its coutract—cannot compel the 
State of Virginia to pay them nor its officers 
that the State 
oflicers, so long as they remain quiescent, can 
rest 
them by the sovereign nature of the State, 


to give them receipts; and its 


secure in this quiescence, guaranteed 
and may listen undisturbed to the denuncia 
tions of the bondholders, absolutely free from 
all form of suit. But the decision means no 
more. When its attitude 
of quiescence to one of aggression, and in its 


the State changes 


turn demands money, in payment of which 
the bondholders offer coupons bearing on their 
face ‘‘ receivable at and after maturity for all 
taxes, debts, dues, and demands due the 
State,” and the State points to the Riddle- 
berger law and still demands money, the 
bondholders, under the first paragraph of this 
decision, can reply that these coupons are as 
good payment for taxes to-day as in 1871, and 
any subsequent statute to the contrary is void; 
that although the bondholders cannot compel 
the State to execute a valid contract, neither 
can the State enforce them an 
invalid law, the of the 
State is absolutely without Should 
tax collector, after coupons, 


against 
else power 
limit. 


the tender of 


as if under the authority of the State. 


proceed to seize property, in spite of such ten- 
der, and sell it for taxes, the bondholders may 
sue him in trespass; and when he pleads the 
statute which directs him to disregard such 
tender, then, under Antoni v. Greenhow, 
statute is and the Riddle- 

law is no more effective in 
than the authority of the 
Koran, the orders of Queen Victoria, or the 
suggestions of a daily newspaper. For further 
remedy, if the bondholders can prove that the 
sale of their property for taxes would work 
them injury irreparable in damages—as is 
easily susceptible of proof in cases such as the 
threatened sale of the rolling stock of a rail- 
way company—the tax-collector, acting under 
a void law, may be enjoined, just as any other 
unauthorized meddler may be enjoined; and 
if the amount of property involved be above 


such void, 
berger 


his defence 


| the value of $500, the Circuit Court of the 


United States, under an impregnable decision 
of Judge Bond, in Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Virginia, 
September 4, 1883, has jurisdiction to enjoin 
him. 

A legal training is pot requisite to under 
stand the distinction between compelling a 


State to execute its contract, and preventing | 
dissenting 


a State from taking away those rights which 
have already been gained under a contract. 
In order to compel a State to execute its 
promise, its agents must be compelled to act 
Thus, 
for example, if the case of the State v. 


| Jumel (2 Supreme Court Rep., 128) had been 


decided m favor of the creditors of Lou- 
isiana, the remedy, to complete, 
the Chief Justice points out, would have re- 
quired the Court to assume all the executive 
authority of the State, so far as it related to 
the enforcement of this law, and to super- 
vise the conduct of all persons charged with 


be 


as 


| the levy, collection, and disbursement of the 


tax in question for the benefit of the State 
creditors. But the protection of individual 
rights already vested under a valid contract of 
the State involves neither suit against the State, 
nor startling practical results such as the pos 
sible assumption by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of the governmental machinery 
of a State; for the State is without power to 
authorize any individual to take away those 
rights. A law is passed directing a tax-collec- 
tor to seize and sell after valid tender of pay- 
ment; ipso facto, that law is void; it fades 
from the statute books instantaneously with 
the writing; its words are the unauthoritative 
virulence of inane demagogy, and he who 
acts under it acts at his peril. If suit against 
an agent acting under a law which infringes 
the Constitution of the United States be suit 
against the State, then the judgment in 
Osborn v. Bank of the United States (9 Wheat., 
738), which ordered the treasurer of the State 
of Ohio to restore money held by him in vir- 
tue of a tax imposed by the State in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, was 
an erroneous judgment, and the present Su- 
preme Court will be obliged to overrule Chief- 
Justioe Marshall, construe resistance into ag- 
gression, twist common sense into nonsense, 
subvert all protection of the individual against 
the illegal power of the State, and for no equi- 
table end, but for the benefit of repudiation. 


| ing under private right 





How far the majority of the present 
court are from straining after such con- 
struction and results is manifest in the 
lecent case of United States 7. Lee 
(1 Supreme Court Rep., 240), in which it was 
decided that the heirs of Robert E. Lee could 
eject the officers of the United States from the 
Arlington estate, although held only for 
national purposes, and although the officers 
expressly denied all claim by private title. 
True, four out of the nive judges, including 
the Chief Justice, held that, as the officers 
of the United States were in possession 
of the property only in their official capa- 
city, suit against them suit against 
the United States; but even under this 
dissentient opinion, if the United States 
had sold the Arlington property, held 
under a void title, to third parties, and the 
suit had been to eject the third parties, claim- 


was 


by purchase, the 
United States, in such case at least, would not 
be party to the suit. And who would buy 
property from a State or the United States 
when neither could give title? Thus, Vir- 


| ginia might seize mountains of goods and 


nobody except the owner would dare to repur 
chase them. A perusal of this learned 
moreover, Which 


opinion, was 


| delivered by Mr. Justice Gray, will clear- 


ly show that even the judges most broadly 


| construing the immunity of a State from suit, 
| hold that actions sounding in damages against 
| the agents of the State, or injunctions to pre- 


vent causes of actions sounding in damages, 


| are not suits against the State itself; but that 


asuit to be against the State itself must be 


| such that the judgment therein requires the 
| court to wrest property from the official pos 


session of the agents of the State, or requires 
the court to compel the officers of the State to 
do official acts. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S VISIT. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’s arrival has brought 
up the old discussion as to what kind of recep- 
tion a foreign literary man or politician should 
receive who bas at some time or other spoken 


| disrespectfully of the American people, or 
| 


failed to sympathize with the North during the 
late civil war. That Mr. Arnold has uttered 


| unpleasant criticisms on the American people 
| is quite true, but these criticisms followed inevi- 
tably from his setting Americans down as 


middle-class Englishmen, on whose faults he 
is never tired of dwelling. That Americans 


| have a good many marks of middle-class 


Englishmen, there is no denying. They are 


| chiefly what Englishmen call ‘‘ Dissenters,” 


as a term of reproach—that is, persons 


| whose intellectual activity runs mainly in 
| religious channels, and who belong to de- 
| nominations maintained by voluntary con- 


tributions ; who are greatly absorbed in 
money-making, and are disposed to take a 
contemptuous view of pursuits which are not 
‘*practical,” that is, which do not result in 
material gain. Seeing these marks, it was 
not unnatural that he should infer the exist 
ence of the accompanying mental and moral 
defects which he thinks he has discovered 
among his own countrymen ; that, in 
other words, he should think Ameri- 


or 


of 
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can Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and Presbyterians—the bulk of the popula- 
tion, namely—as persons with a stunted sense 
of beauty, and very bad manners, and a nar- 
rowing religious belief. Nothing is com- 
moner in England to-day among literary men 
and social philosophers than this plan of de 
scribing Americans by calling them middle 
Englishmen. It 
snd there exist 
facts to support it. 

Mr. Arnold's experience, however, was de 
fective when he came to talk about America, 
as that of so many other European observers 
has been, in that he had never seen a middle 


class saves much trouble, 


a great many easily cited 


class which had no class above it, or Dissent- 
ers who had no established church to dissent 
from. No one who has ever made a study of 
the English middle class has failed to remark 
that a great deal of whatever is defective in 
its tastes, or manners, or intellectual 
look, has been due to the position of infe 
riority in which the structure of English so 


out- 


ciety, not to speak of English legislation, has 
kept it for more than 200 years. Probably 
nothing has a worse effect on the mind and 
manners of either men or women than the con- 
stant sense of the presence of social superiors. 
The damage this has inflicted on the English 
middle-class life is well known to all ob 
servers, and it has been aggravated by the 
fact that it has followed the English mid 
dle-class man to church, and made his very 
worsbip on Sunday a mark of his inferiority. 
What Mr. Arnold has not yet seen, but what 
he needs to see before he can safely gencral- 
the effect of ‘‘ Hebraism ” and 
mind and 
middle 


ize touching 
trade on manners, and will here 
which itself 
Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists who think their church a place to 
be as proud of as any cathedral; ‘‘ Dissent 
ing ministers ” some of whom are a little dis 
posed to think Anglican ministers their in 


see, is a class feels 


as good as any class ; 


feriors in culture; and traders who smile at 
the social pretensions of the idle rich, and are 
a little puzzled by talk of social distine 
tions based on occupations. All these he 
will find new phenomena, and phenomena 
which we are sure will lead him to revise, 
mentally at least, a good deal that he has 
written about his own countrymen as well as 
about Americans. There is nothing more 
interesting and often more startling than wit 
nessing the effect of a new environment on a 
familiar object. 

American audiences will find Mr. Arnold 
interesting also, because he is really the first 
genuine critic of note who has visited these 
shores, and there 1s nothing which the Ameri 
can public find it more difficult to comprehend 
than a critic. The art of criticism, as such, 
does not stand very high with us. Our con- 
ception of a critic is apt to be that of a 
man who, as Doctor Johnson said, 
that the Whig 
—that is, 
may be, his due, and who, every time that 
he opens his mouth, strives to advance some 
‘‘eause.”” The man who lets his mind play 
round phenomena, who sees them from all 
points of view, and notes what he sees with 
scientific indifference to 
who, in other words, 


“sees 
of it’ 


who gives the enemy, whoever he 


dogs get the worst 


consequences, OF 


mainly cultivates 


| 


| The | Nation. 


open-mindedness, is a personage to wl T it probably t without 
Americans still find it very ditticult to prod ! f fusion at home 
justice, or give any definite place in th W \ t Very eNiste f 
moral world. Mr. Arnold is not this kind of the R rr} has ber no Gover 
& person exactly—the type is rarely found in m : t vnfall of t 1 monar 
perfection out of France—for he has ideas for chy w und a nsuceessful war 
which he strives earnestly, and a cause (the It would W f, with tl H 
cause of ‘‘culture”) which he seeks in seas s cons { v and with tu 
and out of season to advance ; but be is th pres Gros 
nearest approach to it We have yet seen. Itis 1 \ war, and 
perhaps more nearly true of him than of any sy von Brance 
other foreigner who has come here that he vi \ ( t iy WwW 
touches nothing which he does not adorn, and | alt ! t 
that whatever the degree of importance « tista : \ \ i 
may attach to his results, there is in the int \ ‘ 
lectual world to-day hardly any greater treat ‘ “ t 
than watching his handling of any subject 
which really attracts him. At . 
i i . pre Ww 
Frat } ve \ 
THE SITUATION IN FRANC! e het 
Tne French are apparently on the verge of | is | t I eNpel 
another Ministerial crisis, the Budget Com. | s x t 
mission, or Finance Committee, of the Assem. | ¢ ( \ Wo 
bly, having unanimously condemned tl \ stall | 
budget of M. Tirard as showing or promisi: t F antry 
another large deficit, that is, about $12,000,000 ! t 
while the cost of the Tonquin war is now 
assuming large and indefinite proportions esty \ 
In truth, the original estimates, based on tt ir : 
supposition that it was to be a military pron tl | V take tor ett 
nade, have been known for some time to } s—wt RES OOO 
ridiculously inadequate. The Chinese Gov . . . 
ernment, which is much better informed =a i udoa 
about foreign politics than it used to be, | ‘ ] for « 
been very astutely protracting the negotiations ds thie 
knowing well the effect prolonged uncertainty Algeria a 
would have in depressing or alarming tl ’ W \ 
French public and in embarrassing the Mit \ G i They 
istry. All hope of a peaceful settlement is t (ier 
rapidly disappearing, and every one in Frat \ : . ew 
is beginning to see that in the absen on. Scek vith fire 
a settlement with China the Tongu Yat \ | the 
becomes at once a burden on the army and w such a 
treasury which the French public will pr W f migrants 
ably not submit to i Sw land, and 
Of course, in case of war with C1] ‘ those Mens 
contest would not be carried on in 7 I support to th 
only, where the Chinese assistan Germans are preaching wit! 
Anamites would be very effectis It w pl vy. that France 
probably include a second expedition nst \ her place the front 
Pekin, and perhaps a blockade of the Treaty s er to share the rapid 
ports. But all this would cost money “ has overtaken all 
men, and perhaps involve serious com] ! ( 


tions with England, for it would, tem 

rarily at least, close the market for the In 
dian opium, which now yields a six 
the Indian revenues, or about $52.00 

and the Indian budget is too near simp! I 
equilibrium to bear any such disturbance as 
even a brief suspension of the T 
would cause. There has been a curious dis / 


French and some foreign WwW 
journalists as to whether the French could ¢ 
blockade one port 
that is to say, confine themselves, for insta 


pute between the 


without blockading al = 





to shutting up Canton, which is eas W 
est to get at, and let the others alone; but) © 
the weight of author seems to favor tl 1] 
view that they can single out any port they 


please. Atall events, they are satisfied that p 
they have complete liberty « 
matter. They will undoubtedly get the bet 
ter of the Chinese, if worst comes to worst, 


mfiirming 


on foot by the 


HE REVIVAL OF GERMAN INDUS 
rity 

vy be remen red that the account given 

(} ' ts, if we are not mistaken, 

Ger n.Commissioners in their re 

‘s phia Exposition of 1876, 

isanyvthing but cheerful, especially as regard 

irtistic Character. The conclu 


i great many people reached at the 
was, that this was one of the results of the 


ir with France, and that as long as Germany 
s suffering from the military fever which 

war generated we need not look for any 
dustrial revival Bismarck’s protectionist 


liey has to a certain extent had the effect of 
and extending this belief. 

Recently, however, an inquiry has been set 
Saxon Government with the 
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view of ascertaining whether the artistic indus- 
tries, 
which plays a part— 
are in need of further protection in order to 
encourage and revive them. Forthis purpose 
the Chambers of Commerce all 
over the country. That of Leipzig took a 
good deal of evidence on the subject, and 
of the 
evidence was very interesting and instruc 


preperly so called—that is, those in 


design prominent 


it consulted 


made a very elaborate report. Some 


tive. One dealer said that his importations 
of objects of art were not one twentieth of 
what they were ten years ago; that the Ger- 
man manufacturers now supplied nearly every- 
thing that was called for, and, more than this, 
that they worked almost exclusively on German 
Moreover, they were constantly re- 
ceiving large orders, especially for artistic 
metal work, from both France and England, 
and really needed no protection at all. The 
only formidable competition they encounter is 
in the finer bronzes, in which the French still 
maintain their old superiority, but these are very 
dear and the German market for them is limit 
ed. In fact, the manufacturers in this field say 
that they could not live on the home market : 
their best customers are abroad. They main 
tain, too, that 
fully with the French in that great French 
specialty, mantel clocks. Of these they ex- 
ported last year over 3,500 tons, some of them 
to France itself, and imported only thirty 
tons. The manufacturers of fine pottery, of 
glass and leather goods in like manner refuse 
all protection. They say they are not afraid 
either of France, England,or Austria, and assert 
that they have beaten the Bohemian g)ass-work 
The woollen, silk, carpet manufacturers, 
and those of upholstery stuffs talk in the same 
way, and one of them calls attention expressly 
to the fact that the revival in their business 
began long before the protectionist tariff of 
1879. One manufacturer, only, asks for in- 
creased duties, on the ground that he has 
started a mechanical lace industry, and needs 
encouragement till his workmen are better 
trained ; but the Chamber of Commerce does 
not think he has made out his case. 

Side by side with all this progress in ex- 
tending their markets, the Germans are giving 
a good deal of attention to the condition of 
the small trades which are carried on in shops 
and dwelling houses, or, in other words, to the 
work of the solitary artisan—the shoemaker, 
the tailor, the locksmith, and the like—work- 
ing in villages or small towns. At a Con- 
ference recently held in Dresden it was pro- 
posed to establish some kind of organization for 
supplying this class with information regard- 
ing improvements in tools or machinery, or pro- 
cesses in theirseveral trades, and inventions or 
scientific discoveries likely to benefit or inte- 
rest them, und more particularly any pew 
modes of supplying motive power on a small 
scale for machinery, and for the diffusion 
amongthem of good artistic designs. The Con- 
ference suggested for this purpose the establish- 
ment of committees of the various trades, 
charged with the duty of supplying informa- 
tion and the holding of expositions, perma- 
nent or periodical, of the newest tools, ma- 
chines, and so on; or, in other words, of put- 
ting within reach of the small manufacturers 
that knowledge of what is going on in their 


designs. 


they now compete success- 


ers, 


| aristocrat to be poor. 











own business in other parts of the world, which 
is now only possessed by the great ones. 

All this is the more creditable—or perbaps 
we should say the more necessary—because 
of the very serious obstacle to industrial pro- 
gress created by the German military system. 
This does not consist simply in the drafts made 
by the army on the physical force of the coun- 
try, and on itsspare funds, but in the drafts it 


| makes, as we said a few weeks ago, on its 


mental force. All the political and social ar- 


| rangements of the German nation tend almost 


irresistibly to throw the ablest and most ambi- 


| tious men intothe army, and to cause the appli- 
| cation of a prodigious amount of the national 
| talent, even in times of profound peace, to sim- 
| ple preparation for war, or, in other words, to 
| the study of the best modes of killing people and 
| destroying property. 
| done is done to exalt the soldier, and make 
| the youth of the country think his trade 


Everything that can be 


the most honorable of all. He is not high- 
ly paid, it is true, but he does not as yet 
need to be, because money has not as yet 
become a power in German society; in fact, 
it is still ‘‘the thing” in Germany for an 
That German indus- 
try flourishes at all under these circumstan- 
ces, and that the country is able year after 
year to senda great deal of excellent skilled 
labor to nearly all parts of the world, are very 
remarkable illustrations of the national power. 
In France and in this country there is hardly 
any branch of industry in which German emi- 
grants do not compete successfully with the 
natives on theirown soil. We, who live in an 
industrial and commercial atmosphere, in 
which all the rewards that society has to offer 
are held out to the successful mechanic, and 
manufacturer, and trader, can hardly appre- 


ciate the difficulties over which German in- 
| dustrial energy triumphs. 


PERSISTENCE OF SPANISH 
IN MEXICO. 


TYPES 


MOTLEY, in the thirty-fifth chapter of bis 
‘ United Netherlands,’ paints in a few striking 
pages the portrait of the Spaniard of the six- 
teenth century. Egregious self-esteem, con- 
tempt of labor, superstition, intellect acute but 
narrow, indomitable force of will, imbecility in 


| government—trait after trait is thrown upon 


the bistorian’s canvas. It is singular that so 
few of the modern writers on Mexico bave re- 


| marked the surprising distinctness with which 
| the picture of Spain in the sixteenth century is 


reproduced in her lost Mexican provinces. Until 
within twenty years Mexico was more Spanish, 
in the sixteenth-century sense, than Spain her- 
self. The impress made by pioneers of such iron 
mould as Cortes, Alvarado, Las Casas, Revilla- 
gigedo, was deep. A plastic people were stamp- 
ed by it. Isolation kept away opposing in- 
fluences. The type was petrified. Spain herself 
did not so easily escape, for she was too near 
the crater of 1789 in France, and, afterward, 
bad to take the rude buffeting of the Napoleonic 
wars. While she was being awaked by the buzz 
of the modern world of science and industry and 
commerce, Mexico was left to placid slumber. 
In the latter country it was still possible for the 
ideas of a Philip, a Parma, a Lerma, to live. It 
is the more to be regretted that some serious 
attempt bas not been made to trace the persist- 
ence of Spanish types in Mexico, because the 
opportunities for observation are rapidly dis- 





appearing. Mexico has undergone greater 


| changes in the past twenty years than she did in 


the three hundred before. At present she is the 
subject of many contending influences—German, 
French, above all American—each stronger than 
the Spanisb. What the resultant will be is not 
clear, but it is certain that a new type of some 
kind will replace the old. 

Mexican architecture is Spanish sixteentb- 
century architecture over again. 
complete without its plaza; if it can have its 
alameda too, so much the better, but better not 
to be than to have nc plaza. Much the same is 
true of the matter of public portales. Little 
mud-built bamlets on the flank of a mountain 
will have their ove or two arcbes, under which 
the natives lounge with a self-satisfaction fully 
as ineffable as that of the saunterer in the Plaza 
Mayor of Madrid. The low houses, with interior 
courts giving glimpses of flowers and fountains, 
make one expect to see Moorish faces at the 
balcony window, not the Indian features which 
really do appear. But particularly in church 
architecture are we carried back to the begin- 
ning of tbe Renaissance in Spain. Spanish 
architecture, then a conglomerate of Gothic, 
French, and Moorish, was appropriating Italian 
features. Overall it spread a most elaborate 
and detailed ornamentation, occasionally rich in 
its effects, more often tawdry. It put its vast 
treasures from the mines of Peru and Mexico 
into this extravagance of ornament, just as the 
Spanish peasant turns all his resources into 
brilliantly-colored serapes and silver spurs. All 
this is reproduced to the life in Mexico. There 
are the same cruciform churches, with dome- 
shaped lanterns at the intersection of nave and 
transept, and Moorish towers flanking the en- 
trance, all covered with a profusion of senseless 
and bewildering ornament. There is the old 
Moorish skill in working in plaster, the old 
Spanish passion for rococo. You might stand 
before the saqgrario of the Cathedral of Mexico 
and imagine that you were in Zaragoza. 

Mexican education 1s still trammelled by 
Spanish methods. The memory is wonderfully 
stimulated and trained, the reasoning powers 
are left dormant. Children are made parrots. 
Writing is the reproduction of admired models, 
Everything goes by authority. The universal 
manual of grammar, for the youngest children, 
is a compeud of the Academy’s grammar, which 
endeavors to pour Spanish into the grammatical 
moulds of Latin. Childish tongues ghbly talk 
of dative and ablative, of which their language 
is as innocent as is English. Yet public educa- 
tion is regarded as of the utmost moment in 
shaping ideas of liberty and pstriotism, and is 
jealously watched. The Professor of Logic in 
the National Preparatoria, in Mexico city, 
recently wished to introduce Mill and Spencer as 
text-books. The entire press lifted up a cry of 
horror. The Church organ, La Voz de Méjico, 
was fairly outdone by the indifferentist Monitor 
The foundatiors of morals were 
All tbe high sentiments of 


No town is 


Republicano. 
to be undermined. 


| patriotism, which then inspired the generous 


breasts of Mexican youth, were to be destroyed 
by this dreaded experience-philosophy. The 
professor was obliged to yield to the clamor, at 
the risk of losing his chair. 

But the lesson taught her by Spain which is, 
perbaps, the hardest of all for Mexico to un- 
learn, is the lesson in the art of government, in 
Spanish political economy. Withcut undertak- 
ing to point out the various fictions which the 
Mexicans cherish in regard to their public affairs 
—the fiction of national grandeur, of republican 
institutions, of reverence for the Constitution— 
it is*enough to remark that the general policy of 
the Government bas seemed to aim at throttling 
domestic industries and commerce and at pro- 
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bibiting foreign trade, with a fatuous com 
placency truly Spanish. From the lowest to 
the highest form of governmental organization, 
the idea seems to prevail that the Government is 
intended to act the part of an Arab sheikh, and 
extort every penny possible from any who are 
so bold as to thmk to profit by trade. The 
municipality comes first, laying especial taxes, 
in the shape of licenses, upon every sort of store 
and shop and factory, and allowing no single 
pound of meat or bushel of potatoes or quart of 
milk to enter its gates from the surrounding 
farms without paying for the privilege. Next 
gleans the State Government, claiming customs 
duties on all inter-State commerce, even on that 
which simply passes through her territory with 
destination to some point beyond. Finally the 
general Government appears upon the scene. 
It starts off with an internal-revenue system 
which would command the admiration of a 
Turkish governor. There is scarcely an act one 
can perform without the need of a revenue 
stamp. All receipts, bills, contracts, have to 
bear the stamp to be legal. If you wish to keep 
accounts, you must take all your books to the 
Government inspector, and get bis legalizing 
stamp upon each page, for which vou have to 
pay according to their size and number. At cne 
time the law compelled all merchants to affix a 
stamp to every dollar’s worth of goods sold; but 
this law was repeuled, partly because it was 
odious, more because it was difficult to enforce. 
In matters of foreign trade the country is equally 
benighted. Money 1s regarded as the sole form 
of wealth. There was an export duty on silver 
coin until two years ago, when the dizzy rates of 
foreign exchange drove Congress to allow the 
free export of money. And still the people 
greet the bullion carts on tbe way to the dock 
with groans and imprecations, as they see the 
country being impoverished. 

The outrageous tariff has not 
cuse of attempting to protect home industry. 
There is practically none to protect. 
of it is that importers cannot depend upon a 


even the ex 
The worst 


collection of duties in accordance with the tariff 
Exorbitant fines, or bribes, bave always to be 
counted on. A person going to Mexico to live, 
and wishing to take a few nousehola goods, was 
told of the intricate ways of interpreting the 
tariff. He went to the office of the Mexican 
Consul in New York and bad his invcices made 
out in aecordance with the strict letter of the 
law, as be was assured. For this service he paid 
$4. In Vera Cruz he was fined $54 for imperfect 
invoices. It is useless to protest. An appeal to 
the courts is a costly affair, and promises little 
satisfaction. If importers should combine in 
getting a derision on a test result 
would be vain, as there is a special law for 
bidding the establishment of precedents in the 
interpretation of tariff laws, 

One sees, in the Jight of such facts, what a 
great step it was for the Mexican Government 
to take, to agree to the proposed treaty of reci- 
procity with the United States. No doubt those 
are rigbt who attribute this to the all-powerful 
influence of ex-President Diaz. It is 
for Mexico that be, practica! dictator that be is, 
is a man of such enlightened and liberal views, 


case, the 


fortunate 


He secured the charters and subsidies for the 
American railroads, and did it in the face of the 
intensest opposition. The proposed treaty was 
furiously attacked. The 
unit against it. Foreign influence was strenuous 
in opposition to it. But a voice from Oajaca 
was heard, and the Congress which it controls 
agreed to the treaty. If our Senate does 
concur in it, a similar opportunity 
present itself for a generation. 


was almost a 


press 


may 


HENRY [RVING IN ** THE BELLS.” 


THE audience which assembled in the Star Thea- 
tre on Monday evening was perhaps the most nu- 
merous and distinguished ever seen within its 
walls, and the occasion will be long remembered 
even ty those to whom theatrical scenes are 
most familiar. There is not an actor to-day 
who has been the subject of more critical discus 
sion than Henry Irving; not 
abilities so many contradictory opinions have 


one about whose 
been expressed; not one who has been more ex 
travagantly praised or more vigorously de 
nounced. By his admirers he has been upheld 
for public adoration as a genius of the rarest 
brilliancy; by bis detractors he bas been derided 
as a mischievous charlatan: andamid the clatter 
raised by friends and foes nothing seemed cer 
tain except the fact that he had attracted more 
attention than any other man upon the English 
stage. This in itself was sufticient to stimulate 
curiosity concerning him to a high pitch, to say 
nothing of the general knowledge that his 
managerial career had been a succession of tri 
umpbs, and it was a foregone conclusion that 
his first professional appearance in New York 
would be of the 
events of this generation. This 
the player can be called 
upon to face—is over, and nothing remains but 


one must notable dramatic 


ordeal—one of 


severest which any 
to consider the result as carefully as is possible 
under the circumstances. 

It is easy enough now to understand much that 
seemed inexplicabie in the irreconcilable verdicts 
recorded by competent critics respecting Mr 
Irving’s achievements. His performance in 
‘The Bells,” the play selected for Monday's 
representation, establishes certain facts beyond 
dispute, but furnishes a comparatively slender 
foundation upon which to construct a compre 
hensive estimate of his powers, Until an actor 
has been seen in several characters no one can 
judge absolutely his capacity for impersonation, 
because it is impossible to determine whetber 
certain tricks of manner or gesture are pexsonal 
liberate 
but it 
he is an actor with tremendous faults and most 
His Mathi 
contradictions as any of the criticisms which it 
hss evoked. It is stilted to 
ridiculous, yet at times 
painfully labored and mechanical, vet illumined 


characteristics, stage mannerisms, or de 
Irving that 


device: is safe to say of Mr 


pctent charm. isisa work as full of 


the verce 


Vividly patu 


by many flashes of genuineemotion: itis marred 
by all sorts of affectations, and yet impre t 


spectator with the sense of a sustained identity 
Some of the lines are 
gible, 


pheity and force wholly 


felivered so badly as to be 
almost uninctell thers are read witha sim 
admirab! 
shows how easy it is for the hostile critic to find 
fauit and the friendly one to n 
praise; and it may te added that the individual 
ty of Mr. Irving is so strong and bis stvle s 
provounced, that it is difticult to avoid strong 
prejudice eitber for or against bim. 





Whatever the final verdict mav be, ther 
ean be no doubt of the effect which he cre 
ated among the audience, which was first 
amused, then puzzled, then interests and 
finally enthusiastic. Its frier n was 
declared in the orolonged applause 
upon the actor's first entrance ; its interest, in 
the dead silence which prevailed through the 
third act: and its enthusiasm, in the unmistaka 
ble beartiness of the plaudits at the fall of the 
curtain. It is a curmous fact that there was 


scarcely any applause during the actual per 
furmance. When the echoes of the first boiste- 


rous welcome had died away, the house settled 
into an attitude of anxious expectation. This 
sensation was followed by one of blank amaze- 


ment. The entrance of Mathias was exceed- 


ingly effective The quick r 1 past the w 
dow, the abrupt opening and sting of the 
and the spirited action of the actor as he br 
the snow flakes fr his bat ard ivy 
and dashed the long grav hair upward from? 
brow were verv strikirg and natural. but ¢? 
illusion was not matntaine In the next few 
minutes it was easv to be et worst that i 
been said f Irvin Ss artif ait M 11 t eT 
istus, Huis disl 


the ungraceful jerking of his ar 1? 


this point was ¢ { t tsa \“ 





but the outbreak of almost maniacal glee 
with which be strove to drown the clanging of 
the fatal sleigh 
the act to 
This was completely spontaneous, and could be 


f the finest 


bells was wonderfully done, and 


conciusion 


a triumphant 


imagined only by an actor possessed 


dramatic instinct. 


Another fine stroke is the solitary dance in the 


bedroom scene, where a very strong effect is 


simulated glee 
but the chief 
in the tmal scene of the dream. 


Desperation, remorse, bravado, and cunning are 


secured by the contrast between 
and the bitterest anguish ; actor’s 


success is won 
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here portrayed with startling trutbfulness, and 


with a sustained vigor which is very remarka- 
ble. The struggle against the influence of the 
mesmerist is splendidly acted, and the confes 
sion of the murder is recited with an elocution- 
ary simplicity and skill which prove conclusive 
ly that the blurred delivery in 
previous scenes Is a mere trick, 


some of the 
The pantomime 
of the murder is exaggerated but very effective, 
and the final death scene, with its horrible sug- 
gestion of strangulation on the gallows, is as 
realistic as the most morbid imagimation could 
The applause which followed this 
acbievement was so great that Mr. Irving, after 
being celled twice before tbe curtain, was com- 


desire, 


pelled to deliver a brief speech, in whicb he re- 
turned thanks very gracefully for the cordiality 
of bis reception, and begged for a similar wel- 
come for Miss Terry. 

Our review 1s necessarily imperfect. Compari- 
son in Irving’s case is impossible, uot because he 
is the greatest or worst actor who ever lived, but 
because be bas chosen to adopt a style which is a 
compound of old avd new, and bri-tles with ano- 
malies and anachrovisms. He bimself has in bis 
time type of character, from 
Jeremy Diddler to Hamlet, and tbis varied ex 
A man of indis- 
putable originality, be elects ut times to bea 


plaved every 
perience is shown in bis work. 


copy ist, and copies badly; but if he copies from 
conviction, be is at least independent enough 
to act according to mstinrct when he chooses, 
and bis instinct ts generally right. The prob- 
abihty is tbat if he would cut from 
sliogetber in fact, as it is said that 
he professes to do in theory, there would be 
feser differences of opinion about bim. It is 
certain that his worst faults in Mathias, which 
is @ melodramatic and 
are 


loose 
tradiion 


not a tragic character, 
adbesion to the rules of a 
dead school of which Semuel Phelps, said to be 
the latest expositor of 
But Pbelps never carried the tradi'ioval strut 
avd s ride of the Kemble and Siddons school to 


due toa foolish 


his model, was note, 


such e¢Xtremes, and pupils ought to be vo less 


moderate than 


Mr. 


face «of wrent 


their masters in these matters, 


Irving bas mupy sdvantages He bas a 


mobility and expressiveness ; he 
force to 
good natural 


it of little force : be bas great self-re 


bas the Jeogth of limb whieb lens 


gesture ; be has a vice of 
quailty, 
hance long ard varied experience, keen intelli- 
of that mysterious 


influence commonly calleo magneti-m. Al) this 


ard alar.e amourt 


gence, 


is ayparent frem = bis present performance; 
Whether or 
thar 


Pome 


pot he bas gerius, 1b is:ouearly to 
Say. juestion can be decided when be has 
given The 


oue gev- ral reflection whien can be made safely 


Sspecrmeovs of bis versatility. 
after seeing bis Mathias 1s that he 1s far stronger 
His powers of facial 
expression are remarkable—equal probaply, if 
not these of any upon the 
English-speaking stage; and bis features lend 


ip repose than in action, 


superior, to actor 
then selves apparently most readily to tre inter- 
pretation of the more violent emoticens—a valu- 
able giftto atragedian, His professional train 
ing, as bas been said, is wide and thorough, and 
he isin every respect well equipped in the me- 
resources of bis art 
evident mm bis 


chanical The intelligence 
nakes bim a most inte- 
resting actor, Whether he is great will be known 


when he bas appeared in otber parts, 


work 


FERKY VERSUS TAIBAUDIN. 


PaRIs, October 12, 18838, 
Our Cabinets are very short-lived, and it is 
doubtful if, in the long run, tbe system of minis- 
terial responsibility can be tound applicable 
under a republican form of government. Tbe 
Ferry Cabinet came into power under circum- 
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are not yet forgotten. Prince 
into the dead calm of Paris a 
manitesto—*‘ La France languit,” ete.—which 
produced the most violent agitation in the 
Chambers, and in the first moment of fear and 
of consternation it was proposed to exile the 
members of the families which had once reigned 
in France. This law, occasioned by a Bona- 
parte and directed the Oriéans, was 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. Its injustice 


stances which 


Napoleon threw 


agaivst 


was obvious, as the Orléans princes, so far from 
making any opposition to the Republic since it 
had been established, had accepted office under 
it. Three of the princes were serving in various 
capacities in the ranks of the army. None of 
tbem had given any encouragement to the Op 
position press ; they led quiet lives, like private 
citizens, and seemed to be quite satisfied with a 
position which, at anv rate, was the end of their 
long exile. The Senate did not follow the Depu- 
ties in their ill timed attack on the ‘ pretend 
ers”; the bill of banishment was thrown out. 
At the same time, as often happens in France, it 
was found that some measure of compromise 
must Le sougbt, and some satistaction given to 
the Deputies. If tbe princes could not be sent 
into exile, could they not be put out of the 
army ¢ 
vested in 


There is in every army a great power 
the Commander. in-Chief : 
that power be used against the Duc d’Aumale, 
the Duc de Chartres, and the Due d’Alencon # 
The question was put to many generals in the 
army, and they all refused to execute the 
The only cases in which the 
Mivister of War can dismiss an officer are those 
in which the honor of tbe profession has been 
touched, and, even then, six months after the 
ministerial decree bas dismissed him, tbe officer 
Protes- 


could not 


princes by decrees. 


has a right to call for a court martial. 
sionally, no reproach could be brougbt against 
the tbree princes; they had been, in fact, models 
for the army—one in the capacity of Command- 
er of the Seventh Corps at Besancon, the Duc 
de Chertres as Colonel of a regiment of cav 
alry, the Due d’Alencon as Captain of Artil- 
lery. 

When Jules Ferry composed his Cabinet, he 
bad tbe crestest difficulty in finding a general for 
the delicate task of dismissing from the army 
three « ffivers for the mere reason tiat they be 
longed to a royal family. Ferry bed already 
broken up the Congre, ations by decrees, with 
out having a new law on bis side, aud simply by 
He was 
obliged by the will of the Chamber to force the 
out of the army, and in this case he 
could not even appeal to old laws: he could only 
use the the Minister of 
War. Aman was found willing to do the work, 
General Thibaudin. He bad 
under a cloud the war of IS7U: it is suffi- 
cient to say that General Tbibaudin, baving 
fled from the army in 
France, and thougbt himself obliged to change 
his name to Comagny. In the general report 
on the war published by the German Staff, he 
appears always as Comaguy (Thibaudin). The 
German no ob- 


apvealing to the old monarchical laws, 
princes 


dictatorial power of 
been somewhat 
since 


Germany, reéntered 


Government, however, made 
the nomination of Geveral Thi- 
bandin as Minister of War in the Ferry Cabinet. 
The work of expulsion was done immediately— 
as soon as he took office, General Thibaudin 
issued the decrees whicb he had promised to 
sigo. It wasthought at tbe time that, this being 
done, be would immediately leave the Cabinet. 
It was not so. General Thibaudin had now a 
strong claim on tke Chamber of Deputies, and 
he had also endeared bimself tu President Grévy, 
and even more to his son in law, Daniel Wil- 
son, who has become at the Elysée a sort of 
‘Maire du Palais,” and is said to have become 
the most ardent adversary of the Orléans, after 


servations on 








having entered political life, during the Empire, 
under the auspices of the Orleanists. 

Jules Ferry seems to be condemned by an evil 
fate toarbitrary measures. After having broken 
up the religious congregations and schools, not 
only without avy special law, but against the 
wishes of the Senate (the Senate threw out, by a 
majority of seven, the bill presented against the 
teaching-congregations); after naving employed 
General Thibaudin against the Orléans princes, 
he proposed @ measure against the magistracy. 
This time he carried it not only in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but in the Senate. The courts were 
reorganized, and the number of the magistrates 
was slightly modified ; but the great feature of 
the law was the establishment of a sort of six 
months’ interregnum, during which the irre- 
movability of the magistrates would be sus- 
pended. Six hundred judges will, during these 
six months, be removed from the bench of the 
high and of the lower courts ; six hundred men 
will be sacrificed for no other than political 
reasons. Such hecatombs could only be possible 
in a country where justice is administered by so 
many magistrates ; but whatever be the defects 
of our judicial administration, everybody must 
acknowledge that hitherto, and under so many 
governments, justice has always been admin- 
istered in France with the greatest impartiality: 
our humblest magistrates are above suspicion. 
The purity of the bench is not owing to high 
salaries (the salaries are ridiculously small), but 
to a certain social status, to tradition, and to 
the principle of irremovability. 

At the end of the session the Premier thought 
himself very strong ; he bad not bad an adverse 
vote in either of the Chambers. His only diffi- 
culties seemed to be outside of France—in Ton- 
qnvin and in China; and these difficulties he 
affected to disdain—when the journey of the 
King of Spain to Paris suddenly revealed the 
disordered state of his administration. The in 
cidenis of this journey might bave been antici- 
pated by a vigilant police. Paris has become, 
since the restoration of King Alfonso, the head- 
quarters of the Spanish Republicans, Their 
chief, Zorilla, has only very recently left the 
French capital. His hand has been clearly traced 
in the pronunciamientos wade a few weeks ago at 
Badajoz and some other places. Zorilla took ad 
vai tage of the state of the Spanish army. A num- 
ber of officers who owed tbeir rank to a succes- 
sion of pronunciamientos bad been dismissed from 
the army, and had formed secret societies, which 
were open to many non-commissioned officers. 
the propuvciamiento of Badajoz was in reality 
the work of the non-commissioned officers. 
Without entering more into this subject, it is 
enough to say that the revolutionary party in 
Spain is not idle, and that its centre of action is 
in Paris, A few Spanish refugees could not, 
however, bave made a demonstration in the 
French capital if they bad not been able to work 
on the feelings of the French masses. An occa- 
sion was found in the nomination of King 
Alfonso as colonel of a regiment of Uhlans gar- 
risoned at Strassburg. The French Radicals 
went immediately to work. Their leaders knew 
perfectly that this pomination had in itself no 
political significance, and that it was not meant 
as an insult to the French people; but they had 
not for a long time had any opportunity of 
measuring their strength, and they covered 
their innate love of disorder with the veil of 
patriotism, 

While be was staying at Brussels, King Al- 
fonso became aware that a demunstration was 
preparing against him in Paris. I myself, the 
day before bis arrival, walked along the boule- 
vards, and every few steps I was stopped by a 
man or a boy shouting: ‘ L’entrée a Paris du 
Roi Uhlan ! dix centimes.” The Jntransigeant, 











the paper edited by Rochefort, was full of in 
vectives against the young King, whom it 
called a “polisson.” The King bad announced 
his visit, and M. Grévy had come back from 
On 
his arrival at Paris, when the King entered his 
by hisses, which fol 


Mont-sous-Vaudrey in order to receive bim. 


earriuge he was insulted 
lowed him all along the Rue Lafayette. It 
noticed that the police took no pains to clear 
the streets completely when the King was to 
make his entrance ; but this not all. M. 
Grévy did not face the men whom he afterward 
called the “ misérables”™ 
at the station, aud then went home independent 
ly, leaving his guest the 
All the ministers bad gone to the 
the the 
Minister of War. General Thibandin sent word 
that be bad an attack of gout. Nobody believed 
in this unexpected illness, and the Radical! papers 
represented Generul Tmbaudin as the only pat- 
riot in the Cabinet. 
of Warabsent, but, under his inspiration prob 
ably, the commander of the military forces in 


was 


was 
he received the King 


face to face with 
‘“misérables.” 
Nortbern Station 


with exception of 


Not only was the Minister 


Paris sent a very insufficient escort to line the 
Northern Station, and toaccompany the King to 
the Spanish Embassy. 

The disgraceful scenes which took place on the 
arrival of the King of Spain, and afterward on 
his visit to the Elysee, have an importance which 
can hardly be overrated. Aj] the sovere'gns of 
Europe will feel that Paris is not safe ground 
for them, and that the Government of M. Grévy 
either cannot or will not 
insults of the mob. 
the danger of an interdict being put by all tbe 
Powers of Europe on the French capital, and, 


protect them against 
Jules Ferry has perceived 


though General Thibaudin is a persona grata at 
the Elysée—though he is plitically the ally of 
M. Daniel Wilson—the Premier has insisted upon 
his Jeaving the Cabinet. The battle is now fairly 
begun: the Chamber, when it 
between Ferry and Tibaudin, which 


meets, will have 
to choose 
means almost between Ferry and the Elysée. 
that things 
pass that, notwithstanding all he has done be 
fore, Ferry represents now the most conserva 
tive—or, if you like, the least revolutionary— 


It is obvicus have come to such a 


policy ; he bas placed himself on the side of the 
Jaw of nations, the respect due to the representa- 
tives of otber nations, the common decencies of 
international life. 
thing except the feverish and blind folly of the 


On the other side we see m 
in 1870, and never 
the 
the destructive wit 


men who screamed *‘ Berlin!” 
fought the enemy but made the Commune : 
false patriotism of words; 
of a Rochefort, who, the day after the entrance 
of King Alfonso, wrote an article entitled ** Es- 
tu content, mon Colonel‘” The 
shown such petty passions, such an ignorance of 
tbe state of Europe, it is inspired by such small 
motives, that I confess the impossibility of pro 
phesying its verdict in the case ** Ferry versus 
Thibaudin.” 


Chamber has 


Correspondence. 


WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD 
FOR THE NAVY. 


DO NEXT 
To TRE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: It is stated that the Democratic candi 
date for Governor of Ohio, in a speech arraign 
ing the party in power, among other things 
stated that by maladministration the navy bad 
been reduced to a state of inefficiency and weak 
ness unworthy of the nation. If the party in 
opposition should take this as one of the issues 
of a campaign, it is difficult to say what the 
answer could be, for the administration of the 


The Nation. 


Navy Department from the time of the closing 
of the war until the beginning of the Adminis 
tration of Garfield has resulted in bringing the 
navy into such a state that there is no first, 
second, or third-rate Power, not even any semi 
civilized maritime Power, but has a pavy of 
more efficiency than that of the United States. 
With a yearly expenditure of money sutticient 
to give us a respectable number of armored and 


unarmored vessels of modern types, we find 
that instead the appropriations have been 
frittered away, under the bureau system, on 


naval stations, in keeping up elaborately ex 
pensive establishments, in making repairs to and 
rebui'ding obsolete vessels at highest prices for 
labor and material, and in many ways squander 
ing money and doing little that was real or 
effective to prevent the decline and decay of the 
naval resources of the country aloft. Truly, it 
is not one of the things that the party in power 
can point to with justitiable pride 

The policy of the United States has been al 
most invariably peaceful, and seldom aggressive 
yet no one can accuse us of being a cowardly 
people, 
shed in the past to allow even our enemies so to 


Too much blood and treasure has been 
speak of us. A nation of fifty millions of people 
occupies too large a space in the world, and 
contains too many elements, to pursue always a 
policy of isolation. There are many complica 
tions with foreign nations that the future 
bring. and we may be called upon at times to 
resist and refuse 
would lead to war. 


can 
aggressive demands which 
The well-known defenceless 
state of our coasts would cause offensive action 
which, under other circumstances, would not be 
thought of, and in the event of war would lead 
quickly to an attack 
ciuies. These would present themselves as tempt 


upon our rich maritime 


ing prizes to even moderately powerful naval 
nations, and before we could realize that war was 
upon us we might find an enemy's fleet levying 
tribute from our largest ports. 


One cannot say 


What complications migbt arise with England 


from the Irish-American question alone; and the 
Panama Canal, when completed, will bring a 
host of questions with France or i, 





both. hot over-friendly, and 
possibility of delicate relations with Spain fr 


Germany is 
her West India possessions should be too wel 
known to cali for more than a passing mention 

Hence, waiving for the present the possibility 
of aggressive action on our part, under any 
cumstances, we must face the 
cessity of 


having a defensive policy, as an 


instinct of national self-preservation, 
to prevent great national disgrace and disaster. 
To defend our coasts and harbors, we must have 


defensive naval resources, Few nations have so 
mast to defend, 


the tinancial power in a greater 


much and still fewer have 


seact 
degree to pr 


vide those naval resources. In case of a war, it 


fa few 


juestion « 


would be only a ks before 


most of the European maritime nations could 
t 


have at least one powerful squadron of heavily 
j 
1 


armed and armored vessels before one of our 


Vessels 


principal ports. These nations have the 


iow, and would not have to wait years or 


months t& Besides, 
England, with her naval ports of Halifax, Ber 
mudas, and Port Roval Jamaica 
the rendezvous for transp 
war, and, instead of a long 
from tbe Canadian frontier, 
shortly supplement a naval attack by landing 
troops on our unprotected coasts. The defence 
f Washington, for instance, from a foreign 
would have to be a naval 
mencing at the Capes of the Chesapeake : 
the defence of New York must commence before 
the enemy's fleet anchor off Sandy Hook or 
Throg’s Neck. The sentiment of the day seems 


construct or equip them. 


would have 





rts as well as men-of 


inland campaign 


could very 





she 


force one, com- 


and 


to be to rely on at improvised navy ar 





vised defences lf we were fighting tt 
a nation without an lern navy, this 
thought of ; but sensible men must see tha 
kiea now is as antiquated as the spread-eag 
of thirty vears ag Naval vessels of t } 
day, the rdna t ft t te ‘ i 
the active torpedoes 1 red f a! 

innot be improvised nnot t t t 
to meet the emergency Ey t ‘ 
mored vessels ordere 1 by t ast ( ress 
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vessels will not be tinis Lunt ‘ 
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SOUT “os 
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support tl ‘ 8 } 
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and her smaller \W 
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thr “ 1 
tent t } ( t 
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primary and ex es | \ 

This exte t s 
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novable t loes at , \\ 
afew ar ed vessels l 
harbor t \ 

ote i i 
t r S \ a ba 
witt 

As, Wes t 

s claoselvw b w“ t 
sive a\ l \ iw “ vet 
{ t 1 x 
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1 Ost ar t . \ i t ‘ 

ava \ The ¢ t x tre \ 
f Vessels t f ia ser 

s for f , t t par 
1 x , ’ = it w“ wR eT sy ¢t } 
hes and attach ana zl I 

tr NM iis Aa Vvess { 
‘ v's s ad \ £ post t 
y V t if i } they w j 
most seful t vev tl I ition of the 
approach of an enemy, and in number wa 
they w lds be f the greatest se ! 
Naval Advisorv Board vened by Secret 
Hunt re nencde the truction of t 
boats of wood. Changing the material of « 
struction to steel, and following the type late! 
built for the Chinese, a gun-vessel could be built 
of great service for peace or war, These ves 
sels, I by Sir Wilham Armstrong after ce 


signs by Rendel, have a displacement of 1,500 


tons, a speed of sixteen knots, and carry suffi 
I } 

cient coal for steaming 4,000 miles, They are 
also armed with two ten inch guns capable of 
penetrating eighteen inches of armor, Ou 


tariff principles, in this case more illiberal than 
the not Arm 
strong similar could 


Chinese, will allow us to have 


build us vessels ; but we 
certainly with wisdom copy the designs, 
For offensive-defensive purposes the marine 
ram holds a high place in the estimation of 
many naval authorities, but there has been little 
experience either in building them or manju- 
vring with them. Any one who knows of the 
naval operations of the civil war will not fail to 


remember how powerful a disease ‘‘the ram 
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fever” was among the blockading vessels, and 
how neurly the blockade was raised at Charles- 
ton and the passes of the Mississippi by impro- 
vised and hastily-built vessels. Against iron- 
clads a carefully-built and strengthened steel 
ram would be needed. A number of rams of 
the Ammen pattern was recommended by the 
original Advisory Board, and to a certain extent 
this recommendation was seconded by the pre- 
sent Advisory Board, at least of these 
should be built at once, if only for experimental 


to delay building the first one of this 


One 


purposes ; 
novel class of vessels until war was upon us, 
would be, to say the least, bigbly imprudent. 

The 
largest type, of which the Alarm is the only 


Torpedo vessels are of several classes. 


representative afloat in the service, is expected 
to be sea-going and self-sustaining. The princi 
pal qualifications necessary are speed, great 
facility in manmuvring, and and 
celerity in discbarging and generally manipu- 
lating the torpedoes which are carried. The 


Alarm does these to a moderate extent only, 


also ease 


and Ericsson's Destroyer has not been perfected. 
Here is ample opportunity for American inven- 
tive ingenuity, and, with sufficient encourage- 
ment, doubtless something satisfactory can be 
evolved. Among other designs proposed, Nor- 
denfelt, the inventor of the celebrated machine- 
gun, has offered the plan of a boat to be sub- 
merged and to carry Lay’s locomotive torpedoes. 
A board of torpedo experts could decide upon 
the best plan to be built at once as an experi- 
mental ship. There are two types of torpedo- 
boats built by Yarrow and Thorneycroft of Eng- 
land that are marvels of skill and ingenuity. 
They. were evolved from the torpedo launch of 
our civil-war period, and are constantly improv- 
ing. In the United States the Herreshoff boats, 
though as yet inferior in some respects to the 
Thorneycrofts and Yarrows, can, with sufficient 
encouragement from the Government, be de- 
veloped into boats of equal power. Of the Hene- 
schoffs, the Navy Department possess but two, 
and those of wood and of an antiquated type 
and inferior speed. The Government should be 
prudent, and order at least two for each princi- 
pal port on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, to be 
built during the coming year. The third class 
of torpedo-boats are boats of the locomotive or 
automovibile plan, and are represented in gene- 
ral terms by the Lay, Whitehead, or Ericsson 
torpedoes, The last Congress appropriated a 
sum of money for the best torpedo of this class, 
and the purchase of the working plans and right 
to manufacture. This question will be decided 
by a board of competent officers, and will result 
in speedily acquiring, it is to be hoped, the most 
serviceable locomotive torpedo. 

The Congress about to meet should supplement 
the action of the last Congress by appropriating 
money for the building of the vessels and torpedo- 
boats named above, and an additional appropria- 
tion should be for the of 
modern steel ordnance and the purchase of 
Hotchkiss, and Gatling multifire 
guns. Whatever may be said of the political 
methods of the present Secretary, and his per- 
sonal treatment of some of the officers of the 
navy, it cannot be denied that he has shown 


made construction 


Gardner, 


executive energy and administrative capacity. 
By reducing and concentrating the establishments 
at navy yards, in closing some of the superfluous 
stations, in reducing tbe civil establishment at 
an establishment subject to political 
abuse—and especially by stopping the crowding 
into the lower ranks of the service of superfluous 
officers, he has done a great deal in aid of econo- 
my and efficiency. He has also, in approving 
the sentences of courts-martial in cases of dis- 


navy yards 


missal (an unknown thing of late years), done 
something to improve the discipline of the ser- 


| 
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vice. I trust that he will urge upon the coming 
Congress the creation of defensive matériel for 
the navy. and not let them remain satisfied with 
the building of a few commerce-destroyers. In 
doing this he will be furthering the possibility 
of peace in the future. C. H. 8. 


REPRESSION IN IRELAND. 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Permit me to say that what I advocated 
as a temporary mode of trial in Ireland was not 
““a commission of judges,” which, on the con- 
trary, I deprecated, but a tribunal of laymen, 
selected for their character from the whole 
nation, without restriction to Ireland, and pre- 
sided over by a judge. It seemed to me, and 
seems to me still, that such a court would com- 
bine the necessary independence of local passion 
and terrorism with all that is essential to justice 
in jury trial. The bill brought in by the Gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, did enable the judges 
to try cases without juries, though the Govern- 
ment has preferred to act on another and, it ap- 
pears to me, not less stringent provision of the 
bill. However, the form of the tribunal was a 
secondary question, and as such [ always treated 
it. That which I, with many others, pressed 
“with vehemence,” if you will, was the institu- 
tion of some tribuual capable of protecting the 
lives of loyal men and women against gangs of 
barbarous and dastardly assassins. I cannot 
conceive anytbing more clearly demanded by 
the honor of the country. Surely the victims as 
well as the murderers have some claim on our 
humsnity. 

I do not quite know what you mean by “my 
talk about Irish matters when I was last in Eng- 
land.” I delivered a lecture, which was printed, 
and in which I am perfectly confident that no- 
thing sanguinary or wanting in right feeling 
toward Ireland will be found ; but I made no 
speech. Whatever I did, however, you may be 
sure that you do me great injustice if you im- 
ugine that I had any object in view but the pre- 
vention, by timely firmness in vindicating the 
law, of the bloodshed which there has already 
been, and of that which, there is too much rea- 
son to fear, is destined still to come. Ido not 
wish to see my country dismembered, but I wish 
to see its unity preserved by means consistent 
with humanity and justice. 

Yours faithfully, 

TORONTO, October 26, 1883. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


RETROGRESSION IN ALABAMA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In conversation with a gentleman in 
Illinois, just after the rebellion, upon the future 
of the South, he concluded by stating that 
‘““when he came to die he wished to be taken 
back to Alabama.” ‘‘ Why,” said I, “ you are 
not a native of that State.” ‘ No, sir ; but hav- 
ing traversed its lengt and breadth during the 
late war, and become familiar with all its machi- 
nations, I feel that I could leave the world with 
less regret from Alabama than from any other 
portion of the civilized globe.” Sojourning here 
for awhile, I have at times seriously questioned 
its being ‘‘a portion of the civilized globe ”; 
civilization implying advancement in all that 
pertains to the comfort and happiness of man- 
kind, whereas this entire section has retrograded 
during the past fifteen or twenty years almost 
beyond recognition, the people of all classes 
growing stoically indifferent to any improve- 
ment of their present surroundings or their 
future welfare. 

Perhaps nothing has so much contributed to 
bring about this lamentable state of affairs as 
the mortgage system, or, in common parlance, 








‘** The Crop Lien Law,” which obtained, just after 
the surrender, for the avowed purpcse of aiding 
the poor farmer and freedman to begin life 
anew. The Jaw as at first enacted, to remain in 
force one year only, stipulated that nothing but 
such supplies as were absolutely necessary for 
making and gathering the crop should be fur- 
nished, or, if furnished, should be at the risk 
of the merchant —not legally collectible ; the 
farmer executing a lien on the crop he expected 
to make, and also a mortgage on whatever he 
possessed, in horses, cattle, hogs, ete., duly 
witnessed and recorded. However strongly it 
may be argued that. this inured to the good of 
the country at first, I think it questionable, 
inaugurating as it did a new system of credit, 
based on presumed resources having no exist- 
ence in fact, and calling into requisition the 
already wasted energies of a people at from two 
to three hundred per cent. discount. As the 
statute was extended from year to year, with 
numerous amendments, provisos, ete., one could 
easily see who were the beneficiaries ; and each 
autumn, as the cotton rolled into the merchant's 
warerooms, and the teams and wagons that 
brought it were seized by the sheriff, it was not 
difficult to discern the loser. Moreover, so 
loosely has the law been construed of late that 
anything is furnished one may call for, each bid- 
ding particularly for the colored trade, because 
the freedman is simple and cbildlike in his wants, 
and there is no difficulty in selling him any 
article at any price, especially on time. 

I once saw, on a wager between a merchant 
and anotker party, an iron column supporting a 
portion of the building sold for fifty dollars to 
one of his colored customers, who was persuaded 
that it would protect his cabin against lightning, 
and that be could pay for it at the close of the 
year in cotton. Agaiv, lsaw a merchant take 
a five-dollar note a freedman asked bim to 
change, tear it apart, and cast it on the floor, 
pretending to grind it in pieces beneath bis feet, 
then threaten him with arrest for uttering 
counterfeit money. The note was genuine, and 
he was seen to gather the fragments and put 
them together, and in all probabi!ity used the 
bill himself. Upon another occasion [ was pre- 
sent when a young colored man, with his girl, 
entered one of these mortgage houses, and, ask- 
ing for flavoring extracts, was handed a case of 
bandkerchief extracts, from which he selected a 
small bottle of patchouly, being informed by 
the proprietor that it was the identical article 
he wanted, and for it was charged the moderate 
sum of two dollars and fifty cents. 

These are buta fair sample of thousands of 
such tricks practised upon the poor, unsuspect- 
ing freedman under this nefarious mortgege 
system; and as each year rolls by, and he finds 
himself moneyless and powerless, is it any won- 
der that he should begin to cast about him for 
relief, especially when he behol?s in the near 
future the holidsys approaching, with no pros- 
pect of being able to gratify bis cmldlike 
whims? For from time immemorial it has been 
customary for the colored people to have a little 
ready money for their Christmas, it being their 
“day of jubilee” throughout the South. 

Cotton being the principal crop upon which 
the lien is given, and being at all times a cash 
article, it is but natural that he should give it 
his first attention, especially as it is wholly 
under his control until ginned and baled, being 
stored in outbuildings as fast as gathered. This 
stock of seed cotton pressing necessity, together 
with the conviction forced upon bim from past 
experience that he will derive nothing from it in 
the end, impels him to dispose of in any way, re- 
gardless of consequences, there being always a 
class of small, unprincipled dealers only too 
anxious to get it, yet never paying over half- 
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price in cash or merchandise. To these buyers 
it is brought in after dark, in sacks containing 
from fifty to one hundred pounds. They are 
generally saloon-keepers, carrying also a small 
stock of trinkets, gewgaws, etc, many of whom 
have grown rich and plethoric from the trade of 
the colored people. In fact, to such an extent 
has this traffic been carried, that what bas been 
called the ‘‘ Sundown Law” 
General Assembly several years ago, prohibit 


was enacted by the 


ing, under heavy penalty, any trade in cotton 
These 
saloon-keepers, having once got the freedman 


between tbe bours of sunset and sunrise. 


into their power, control him effectually, well 
this was obtained, and 
compelling him at pleasure to continue his depre 
dations until they have all they can handle, 
which is usually secreted about their residences 


knowing how cotton 


or in some out-of-the-way place until a conve 
nient opportunity is offered for disposing of the 
lot. 

Taking these facts into consideration, is it any 
wonder there should be two hundred thousand 
more illiterate persons in the South to-day than 
there were ten years ago? Our colored popula 
tion are all farmers—nine-tenths of them 
ers, compelled to pay thirty-five pounds lint 


rent 


cotton per acre for old, worn-out land, requiring 
And yet neces 
sity has compelled them to go on paying these 


three acres to produce one bale. 


exorbitant prices to soulless landlords when, for 
a little ready money, they can buy the same 
land for less than their annual rental ; in proof 
whereof, a large tract of the best land in this 
county was sold by decree of Chancery, a few 
days since (title guaranteed), for only $2 75 an 
acre, 

All these things naturally incite to discontent, 
theft, robbery, and frequently murder; for 
there is no confidence between man and man, 
everything that should in business affairs arouse 
one to life and energy is utterly destroyed, and 
the entire country is in a semi-barbaric state. 
So, when Congress made an appropriation for 
improving Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River, 
and work actually began, it was but natural the 
freedmen should flock thitber by the thousand, 
for the better and surer compensation offered 
for their labor, to say nothing of the difference 
in treatment received at the hands of their em- 
ployers, and leave the old, worn-out fields to 
grow up in May-weed and sedge-grass, as is 
their wont when left untended. 
there was a great hue and cry among these 
landlords, who, accustomed to lie idle during 
the entire year, dependent solely on their rents 


Consequently 


for subsistence, were now compelled to mort- 
gage their Jands for supplies to carry them 
through. The old state of affairs thus re 
versed, for the freedman could now pay cash 
for all he wanted, and have a little left ; 
fawned upon and the merchant, 
while his old landlord was bound and securely 


was 


was 
caressed by 


held by the same shackles that once fettered 
him, ‘‘ with none so poor to do him reverence.’ 
SOJOURNER. 
NORTHERN ALABAMA, Oct. 20, 1883. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RE- 
SEARCH, 


THE 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: As your readers will have learnt froma 
kindly notice of our ‘* Proceedings ” which re- 
cently appeared in your columns, a society, en- 
titled the ‘‘Society for Psychical Research,” 
has lately been established, under the presidency 
of Mr. Henry Sidgwick, Deputy Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Fngland, for the purpose of inquiring 
into a mass of obscure phenomena which lie at 
present on the outskirts of our organized know- 


The Nation. 


ledge. May we ask you to find space fora few 
lines as to the mode in which persons interested 
in our Investigations may give us valuable help / 

It is an object ‘ 
much first-hand evidence as possible bearing on 


of this Society to get hold of as 


such phenomena as thought-transference ; clair 
voyance ; mesmeric healing ; presentiments and 
noted at time of 
afterward confirmed ; unexplained disturbances 


dreams, the occurrence, and 
in places supposed to be baunted ; apparitions 
at the death, lof 
other abnormal events, bard to classify at pre 
but 


what the same categories as these. 


moment of 





or otherwise ; an 


sent, which may seem to fall under some 
We have been desired, as Secretaries of the 
the 
Society, to invite information of this kind from 
any trustworthy source. It is 


Literary Committee of above mentioned 


clearly of great 
importance, considering the universal diffusion 
of these phenomena, that evidence should be 
drawn from as wide an area as possible. 

Should any of your readers, now or in the 
future, be able and inclined to send us an a 
count, or put us on the track, 


of the kind which may bave come under the 
cognizance of themselves or their friends, they 
would greatly oblige us, and would also (as we 


think we may fairl, 
to the 


where such aid is 


say 
progress of knowledge in a direction 
much needed. Nothing wi 
in any case, be printed or published (either 
or without names) except with the full consent 
of the persons concerned. 
EDMUND GURNEY, 
Devonshire Club, London, Eng 
FrREDERIC W. H. Myers, 
Leckhampton, Cambridge, Eng 
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ORIGIN OF THE PHCENICIAN ALPHABET 


To THE EpItToR OF THE NATION 


Sir: A review of Taylor's ‘ Alphabet t 
Nation of October 11, appears to accept t 
theory of the Egvptian origin of the Phoonician 
alpbabet as definitively proved. I w state 
briefly certain unanswered objections to that 


theory : 
1. The resemblance of the hieratic Egyptian 
to the early Pheenician characters is not striking 


it is, however, such as to render the developn 








of the one from the other possil This proves 
absolutely nothing whatever, since, as Doctor 
Taylor bas suc shown in the . 
his two volume 1 mav I lev i 
from anything s led for ay 
this direction (and the same is, onlv ina st: 
greater degree, true of the theories of the Hittite 
or Babylonian origin of the alphabet) is inter 
mediate forms. Teo many links are wanting t 
allow the construction of a sound argument 
the ground of the forms of tt tters 
2. As Doctor Tavlor says, in refer to t 
derivation of the -Ethiopic alpha \ Loa 
353 ‘*The identification of the letters with 
their Pheenician prototypes can be effected wit 
‘ peuist =e 
eans of mere 
frequently de 
anand Pha 
mui arity n tt 
ind or mea 
Doctor Taylor 
rivat f the 
et V a 9) 
‘rological prin 
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‘* Hence 


‘ant in Semitic speech, 


this analogy he 


argues (p. 12 pew 


acrologic names, signifi 
would naturally be invented, as in other bor- 


rowed alphabets (compare for an opposite course 
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possessed a s\ writ t s, we are 

total ig i t I way or the 
ther lr absence of any pr f another 
ie vat f I an aly ibet, these 
facts give a proba to the Egyptian theory 
} spite f tl t ment ed above 

s h abse { } { innot, however 
garded as ite until we know far more then 
we at: presse atx the Hittite and other 
systems of writing of hither Asia, and also 
about Assyrian Babylonian. Hence the proba 
bilit rising from this absence of proof must 
for the present be treated as merely provisional 
As Doctor Taylor says, the discovery of Phoni 
cian inscriptions of the year 1500 8. C., or there 
abouts, may any day solve the pre blem but, 
as he does not say, I think it must for the pre 


sent be regarded as an open question, with the 
probabilities inclining toward Egypt. In 
clusion, let me add that it 
that classical tradition is in favor of the Egyptian 
theory. Classical tradition is about equally divid- 


ed bet ween the Egyptian and the Assyrian (which 


con 


is a mistake to say 
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r Babylonian 


origin of the Pheenician 


may ’ 
uUphabet JouNn P,. PETERS, 
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y 
Notes, 
Cuppe.Les, Upnam & Co., Boston, have nearly 
ready Turgenetf’s ‘Poems in Prose,’ with an in- 


troduction and portrait. 

Pickwick & Co., 
and 
ments: a Critical Bibliography of the Greek New 
Testament as published in America,’ by Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall, of had a fore- 
taste Jast year in the Transactions of the Amer 
ican Philological Assoc 
be limited; the copies either cut or uncut, at the 
purchaser's pleasure 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co, will publish imme 


diately ‘Sot 


Philadelphia, bave in press 


will shortly issue * American Greek Testa 


which the public 


ation. The edition will 


irces of History in the Pentateuch,’ 
Bartlett, D.D., Presi- 
College: and *‘ The Yoke of 
in the Duties and Circumstances of Life,’ 


six lectures by Samuel C 
dent of Dartmouth 
Christ, 
by the Bishop of Roche ster 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
Agnes 


announce for 
Tincker's 
with five 


immediate publication Mary 

the 
handsome full-page illustrations by Hovenden. 
Mifflin & Co, 
Longfellow’s dramatic poem, ‘ Michael 


new novel, ‘ The Jewel in Lotos,’ 


Houghton, will publish next 
mouth 
Angelo,’ in folio form, with designs by eight 
American other per- 
taining to Michael Angelo and his friends from 
There will be 
The boek 
us among holiday publications, 
ldsmid, 12 Castle Street, 


artists, and illustrations 
old paintings and engravings. 
three portraits of Vittoria Colonna. 
will be cunspicu 

Mr. Edmund G 
invites subscription to his ‘ Bibliotheca 


Edin- 
burgh, 
“a collection of curious and out-of. the- 
the historian, anti- 
quarian, and The list embraces 
forty-three numbers, with a range that includes 
James Maidment’s ‘A North Countrie Garland’: 
Mr. Goldsmid’s complete catalogues of the publi- 
cations of the Aldine pressat Venice (1494-1597), 
the Elzevir presses at Leyden, Amster- 
and Utrecht; Grotius’s ‘De Origine Gen- 
Americanarum  Dissertatio’; 


Curiosa,’ 
intended for 


OBS, 


way b 
litteérateur.” 


and of 
dam, 


tum Capefigue’s 


‘Agnes Sorel, in translation: Caxton’s ‘Rey 
nard the Fox’; the ‘Trial of Francois Ra- 
vaillas Wright’s Camden Society edition of 

The Political Songs of Britain, from the 


Reign of John to that of Edward IL’: 
King James’s ‘Counterblaste to T 


s ‘Chronological History of New 


ybacco’: 
Thomas Prince 
Tob 


Fysshynge 


England ° Dame Juliava Berners’s ‘ Trea- 
tyse of 
tion of 
ete. The editions will be limited, with print and 


with an Angle’: a transla- 


Lamartine’s ‘ Christopher Columbus,’ 
paper of the best, and in twosizes, Subscriptions 
may be made fora set, up to a certain number, 
or for separate volumes, 

Mr. Alfred Marks, 155 Adelaide Road, N. W., 
London, having transcribed for his own use Ven 
biographical tract on Leonardo, of 
which only three are to be found in the 
libraries of London, is prepared to reprint it if 
;s enough agree to pay the moderate 


turi’s rare 


copies 


cost, Hie mav be addressed as above, 
Mr. Goldwin 
pended in fave 


Smith’s Bystander is to be sus- 
rof anew critical and literary 
the Week, of which the first 
number will be issued in Toronto on December 
6, with Mr. Cha G. D. Reberts for editor, 
Mr. Smith will be a regular contributor to one at 
least of its departments. 

The ‘* Newstead edition” of Lord Byron’s 
complete works (Philadelphia: E, Claxton & 


periodical calied 


rles 


Co.) has the merits of being contained in a single 
if bulky volume, of giving a sufficient life of the 
poet, based on the freshest histories, and of hay- 


The Nation. 


ing a good index to names, titles, subjects, and 
first lines. Perhaps we should add the illustra- 
tions, even if they are copies ; and 
parison as we have made indicates careful proof- 
reading of the text. But as a manufactured 
article the book falls below the accepted standard 
of taste, not which a lover either of 
Bryon or of poetry would cherish. It is uniform 
in stvle with an “‘ Avon Shakspere ” by the same 
publishers. 

The ‘ Riverside Shakspere,’ edited by Mr. 
Richard Grant White, in three volumes (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), whether it meets a 
want or not, will certainly find general accept 
ance. Mr. White is responsible for the text, and 
we need not hesitate to trust him for that, 
though he very seldom records various readiigs. 


such com 


and is one 


even 


He puts his glossary in footnotes instead of by 
itself, and he repeats his explanations with every 
fresh occurrence of the word or phrase at a dis- 
tance from the first—not always, indeed, but 
such is his intent. The pages have numbered 
lines. <A brief introduction, what is 
known about its origin, precedes each play. The 
is prefixed with an introduction and a 
summary life of the poet. In the former, Mr. 
White shows how remote from public interest 
are the contentions of Sbaksperian commenta- 
tors, and then neatly gives a few samples of his 
own latest work in this vein, upholding, with 


giving 


w hole 


the confidence of his class, original emendations 
of this, that, or the other passage. The few known 
facts of Shakspere’s life are related in a way to 
impress the reader with his sordidness, over- 
fondness for drink, uvchastity, and small re 
gard for his The good is pretty much left 
to be interred with It cannot be said 
that the facts are distorted, but they have cer- 
tainly been robbed of charitable perspective. 
The print of these comely volumes is large and, 
in spite of the rather thin paper, legible. 

The Century Company the 
general interest created by Dr. Gladden’s ‘* The 
Christian League of Connecticut,” in printing in 
book form the papers which appeared in the 
Magazine under that title. These 
sprightly organized 
charity and codperative church work are al- 
ready well known. The author wise in 
pitching upon a town no larger than “ New 
Albion” for the scene of the operation of bis 
theory. The could bad 
origin in a large city—-at least, not such an 


wife. 


his bones, 


has recognized 


Century 


vigorous and 


essays on 


was 


‘* League” not have 


origin—and it may be doubted if it could 
be put into successful working there, since 
it implies so thorough an acquaintance on 
the part of one minister with the per 


Part of 
the work proposed is already done, in a different 
and probably better way, by the societies for or- 
ganizing cbarity which exist in several large 
cities, as, for instence, in Buffalo. The blows 
dealt denominational rivalries are well directed 
and telling. The ‘ministerial famine” over 
which some of the denominaticns are greatly 
exercised of late is an affair only relative to par- 
ticular sects, and without basis in the demand, 
broadly considered. We presume that Doctor 
Gladden has had his full of the amenities of tem- 
perance discussions since his removal to an Ohio 
The book is published both in paper 


sons and churches of each of the others. 


church. 
and cloth. 

Two more volumes—‘ Wet Days at Edgewood’ 
and ‘ Dream Life’—have been added to the uni- 
form edition of the works of Donald G,. Mitchell 
now publishing by the Messrs. Scribner. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have made three tempting 
little volumes of ‘Prose Masterpieces,’ contain- 
ing essays one would always like to have at 
hand, such as Matthew Arnold's “ Sweetness and 
Light,” Leslie Stephen’s “Apology for Plain- 
speaking,” Lowell's “ On a Certain Condescension 
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in Foreigners,” Macaulay on “History,” Mor- 
‘Popular Culture,” and many otbers, 
often in a calculated juxtaposition by contra- 
ries. Thus Froude and Freeman, Newman and 
Stephen, are brought together. The list em- 
braces also Leigh Hunt, Irving, Lamb, De Quin- 
cey, Landor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Emer- 
son (“ Compensation ”), Gladstone (“ Kin beyond 
Sea”), Helps (“On the Art of Living with 
Others”), Kingsley, Ruskin, and Carlyle. The 
binding of these volumes is as choice as their 


ley on 


contents, 

The same publishers have brought out a new 
edition (the second) of Mr. C. F. 
Thwing’s ‘American Colleges: Their Students 
and Work.’ The author has added three chap- 
ters, one being on wealth and endowment, an- 
other an argument against a national university, 
and a third in favor of coeducation. This work 
answers a good many questions which foreigners 
are apt to ask concerning our colleges and the 
benefactions which support and multiply them. 

‘Mr. Adams in England’ has 
been reprinted in Glasgow by Mr. David Douglas 
in one of the pretty little volumes of the series 
containing the writings of Mr. Howells, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr, Cable, and Mr. Stockton, and about 
to contain Mr. Curtis’s ‘ Prue and I.’ Now that 
Mr. Grant White has acknowledged the writing 
of the ‘New Gospel of Peace, it is perhaps a 
pity that be did not include in this reprint of 
a stage-American’s savings and doings in Eng- 
land a reprint of the earlier pamphlet called the 
‘Diary of Sir Lyon Bouse in America,’ in which 
were set down the sayings and doings of a stage- 
Englishman in United States. The con- 
trast in form and the substantial unity of im- 
pression after the score of years which inter- 


and revised 


Washington 


these 


venes between the two pamphlets are worthy of 
remark, whatever may be thought of the per- 
manent value or conciliatory effect of either, 

In continuation of a correspondent’s list of 
articles which go to show the rapid Americani 
England, it may be mentioned that 
Marsh’s ‘Lectures on the English Language,’ 
March’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ and Whitney’s 
‘Life and Growth of Language’ are among the 
text-books recommended to esndidates for the 
bigher local examinations of the University of 
It is a little singular that tbe train- 
ing of English girls in their native tongue should 
be intrusted to writers of a nation which is sup- 
posed to have done so much to corrupt that 
tongue. 

Both the leading articles of Le Lirre for Octo- 
ber arrest attention and repay reading. Antoine 
Fureteur recalls the loyal outbursts of joy, and 
pious fervor, and reckless prophecy at the time of 
the birth of the late Comte de Chambord—‘ l’en- 
fant glorieux,” according to Victor Hugo; “ l’en- 
fant du miracle,” according to Lamartine. The 
Opposition were, of course, less happy and less 
exuberant. M. Fureteur cites from the contem- 
porary what must have been 
already an old Joe—the story of the barber 
who exacts double pay for shaving a down- 
east Liberal “mais aujourd'hui 
vous avez la figure beaucoup plus longue.” 
As might be expected, the loyal poetry is 
most amusing of all. The second paper is 
a chapter from volume i. of M, Eugéne 
Dutuit’s ‘Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes,’ dis- 
cussing the question, Who invented the art of 
printing / M. Dutuit sets forth the elements of 
the controversy with great fairness, but without 
throwing much independent light upon it, and 
without coming to any dogmatic conclusion. 
He holds to Holland rather than to Germany, 
but he dves not insist on the truth of the Coster 
Among the bibliographical notes of this 
number we read a statement that the only ex- 
tant portrait of Balzac, a daguerreotype, was 


zation of 


Cambridge. 


Quotidien ne 


customer : 


legend. 
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broken to bits by the Prussians who occupied 
Charles Yriarte’s Saint-Cloud, = Le 
Livre’s English proof-reading commonly leaves 
something to be desired, and its New York cor 
respondent is made to attribute to General Dix 


house at 


the ‘‘lambeau de phrase mirobolant,” ** Shook 
him on the Spok.” 

Octave Feuillet’s one-act comedy, ** La F 
is the latest issue (No. 6) of Mr. Wim. R 
‘¢Thédtre Contemporain.” 


Jenkins’s 


Professor Young, embracing the favorable op 
portunity of the opposition of Uranus early in 
the present year, conducted an 
of observations bearing on 
surface-markings of the 
make it quite certain tbat | 
aud Saturn, bas a rapid rotation nearly in the 
Professor 
observations establish the certainty 
on the disk of yr the 
Jupiter and Saturn. seen ¢ 


important series 
the ellipticity and 
planet. The former 
ranus, 


like Jupiter 


plane of the sateliite-o1 bits. 





Uranus resembiit 


They wer nly faint- 
ly, of course, but repeatedly by three observers 
nditions of vision 


On 


independently, whenever the ¢ 
were good and the image bright and steady. 
May 2, for example, the western poie was nota 
bly brighter than the eastern, aud the 
belt showed a little spur running out 
pole. 
any reliable rotation-period from the data so far 


Western 
toward the 
It does not seem to be possible to deduce 
collected, but there is certainly reason to hope 
that some of the great telescopes may establish 
something more definite in future years. 


— A new analytical index to the 
plementary to that of ISSO, n 
the publisher of this paper. 
sentially literary in its scope, and paid little re 
gard to the political side of the Nation, which is 








the exclusive concern of the present work. To 
le, ‘A Record 
of Politics and Politicians in the United States, 
1865-1882"; and to enlarge its usefulness be has 
occasionally referred to McPberson’s Political 
Handbooks, and to othereasily accessible sources 
For convenience’ sake he has adopted the style 
of the earlier No such 
believe, ever been attempted in this country, and 
the mere perusal of it, without turning back t 
the Nation, is very instructive. 


this the compiler has given the title, 


Index. record has, we 


Its value inthe 
manufacture of ‘‘ campaign documents” (see the 
bird's-eye view of Butler, for example), the pre 

** Men of the Time,” 
American 


respective 


paration of dictionaries of 
or the serious study of 
history, will be appreciated by the 
rt to it. 
the well-known sluggishness of thi 


contemporary 
classes that have occasion to res 
stimulus to 
American memory, its utility is not confined t 
at hand 
Foreigners, moreover, can learn from it what is 
meant by the Americanism, a 


those who have a file of the Nation 


man’s ** record,” 


Most people who take up Harper's for N 
vember will fall at once with avidity upon the 
account of a ‘* Hashish-house in New York, 
given by Dr. H. H. Kane, M. D. In Forty-second 
Street, somewhere between 
North River, there is, 
be vernacularly called an élite hashish resort, 
the custom of 
using hemp in any of the pleasing Oriental ways, 
go from time to time for the purpose of indulg 
ing in those delightful visious which hashish pro- 
duces—not the demi-monde, or the low er 
tures who drug themselves in opium-joints, but 
real ladies and gentlemen of our best, oldest, and 
wealthiest families, who 
might to a Turkish or Russian bath. 
luxuriously-furnished mausion, recall 


Broadway and the 


we are told, what may 


where ladies and gentlemen in 





go there just as they 








some of its appoitments, the yx ar iss 
of abodes to be met with t] roma S 
of the late Lord Beacor i Th 1 

of the principal room is vere 


a velvety carpet, in which the feet of the visitor 


sink “almost ankle deep,” the design comprising 
beds of flowers, parterres made up of “thousands 
of rare red 


his lawn without, 


exotics and richly cok leaves,” such 


as no gentleman likes to have 


but which few gentlemen perbaps would like t 


see in the pattern of their parlor carpet; a brook, 
moreover, creeping between damp green banks, 























fringed with coy violets and bluebells, to say 
nothing of the serpentine gravelled walk, which 
meanders through this smiling scene. Tbis car 
pet, surprising as it may seem, is designed t 
reinforce the agreeable effect of the hashish: t 
judge by the description, the sight of it would 
be more likely to produce a rightmare than a 
pleasant reverie. In fact, to our minds nothing 
could give a more vivid idea of the potent effect 
f } p than the fact that, with such a floor ex 
paudir bout bim and presenting its horrid 
Images to his cons ishess, AS if passes int 
the d iin of dreams, tl drug sl 1 | 
\ gainst tl floor, and actually 1 
» tl hashish isu ra sense of rt 
indwellteing. J loctor says not! ry of tt 
etl of the carpet On awakening; in f f i 
tl man t has not itti ntly dis 
ted the etfect { the irpet from those th 
dru We donotr 1 fessul that we s 
have doubts as to the existence of this bousx 
Forty-second Street 1otwithbstanding Doet 
Ka ninute description: we wu help b 
1 if that the vigil riers of s news 
paper would have discovered its existe 
ize, abd given the public some a it 
whereal its, as they hav faitl wiv a nt 
ise of t mn s, the gatrul t 
and all other really ut places of an 1 
racter That a monthly iva e sl i 
beat the daily press in dis sof this t 
impret Me Still west id hke to be Ve t 
ist as we should in the shop in I eentl 
Street where, a rding t 4 recent | 
writer, parcels of ¢ irettes are made wna 
ent t to ladies who surreptit sly s ‘ 
tobac nh shapes wl res © 4 iry 
iry goods All these things make lif New 
York more i tid Various 
I scott's. Chicl g Senn. 
the air of being mad p of ntmbut s 
turned as tavatilabie by r mag s 
pens with a rat! mt | intr ! 
ticle on Henry Irving, by Kobert Laird ¢ I 
\ vis likely t be f > e ft 
} it We Diessto bay Na . \\ 
with eagel tielt tot \ t 
now v n there w be s e 
nd novel er smo f Ww Ww : 
car up the quest s alwavs suggested vet er 
uswered by tl s thus far \ s 
strange elocution and i g House 
keepi o Normandy,” by Margaret Bertha 
Wright, isa readable article, in which the ex 
tra 1 iry ¢ \ { } } k gisdw 
up Ww st Le st A I i Ise 
keepers as a v g tration g Not 
a drop of the water in w h veget s are 
t st r Was ts s r ul 
Kit en, but witha is! K, ana @ Llitti 
pork fat butter,” I Ss “a good sour 
v with wt t sume drv bread.” Lav 
shness and waste ts tl pe i note f 
t American is id w loubt if any 
i t of prea zw i luce a “ plain 
cook in this itry to get up a soup of this 
kind. The poorer N pe nts, it seems, 
ften ea i pea-pods as a vegetable. In New 





York t e are numbers of Italian, French, and 
German ks who get upevery day what ar 
known as ‘‘table d'béte linners at the small 
pr f fr seventy-five cents to a dollar 
i i T y ft t f bot f the 
Wine f tb Ibiryv. as it ma well be *slied 


and f 8 il i eX } vay 
be served w 

al habits 

t tl s f the 

il ge At a " \ 

meal is | ably 

Kept } \ } ‘ ‘ 

pt e sutt t ty 

is \ i in \ ta RN 

Wilh a i 

talls that asa 


Mante ¢ 


exactly what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
* Hebraic.” Mr. Charlies Dudley Ws 
Note are open to the 
that while good enough in themselves, th are 
somewhat spoiled by a vacillation of the style 
that 
server and that which is part of the outfit 
American The 
best perhaps by Mark Twain, simply applies to 


between appr priate to a cosm pol Le ob 


if tie 
represented 


humorist, latter, 


what he sevs in Europe the standards taken from 





every-day American life; the result being gerne 
rally surprising 1 ofte amusing Mr W 
ner does this ani lly, but not itl 
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free touch of the professional funny man. He 
is hampered by his sense as a literary man that 
Europe looked at in this way becomes mainly a 
laughable jumble of contradictions. 


Mr. James has in the Century the first in- 
called 
which 


stalment of a story ‘**The Impressions of 
of laid in New 
York, the cousin whose impressions are recorded 


a Cousin,” the scene is 
being a young woman sufficiently denationaliz 
ed to see what goes on about her with the eyes, 
not of the children of Broadway, but of the 
children of light, though not, perhaps, sweetness. 
The magazine outdoes itself this month in illus- 
Iu bas full-page portraits of Modjeska, 
last having 


trations. 
Queen Victoria, and Turgeneff, the 
been engraved to accompany some reminiscences 
Daudet. But Turge 
writers 


of the Russian novelist by 


neff was one of those whose books are 


not the reflection of their private lives, and any 


one who can trace a connection between bis 


stories and the fact that he was a friend, and to 
the extent of a monthly dinner, a convive, of 
Flaubert, Zola, De Goncourt, and Daudet bitm- 


self, is welcome to do so, The article throws a 
curious incidental hght upon Daudet’s opiuions 
of the modern French salon, as represented 
by Madame Adam’s evenings. To a party 
at this lady’s house, it seems, Turgeneff on 
one occasion tovk the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. “I basten to say,” Daudet maliciously 
adds, “that he saw nothing but attitudes—atti 
tudes of people who pretended to turn their 


back, and of others who presented themselves as 
fully as possible, Alexandre Dumas, furious at 
being taken for a curious animal, refused to say 
good things. Carolus Duran, the painter, sang: 
Muukacsy whi-tled; M. de Beust played a pretty 
valse, Which was rather long.” Perbaps the fol- 
lowing Turgeneff’s unfailing 
faith in the interest of mankind in the analysis 


when we recall 
of suffering—is as noticeable as anything in the 
article. He bad an operation performed with- 
out taking chloroform, and afterward gave a 
minute of to Daudet. 
First, he said, there was “the sharp pain of the 
blade in the flesh; then a circular sensation, as 
of a fruit being peeled,” and he added: “ | ana- 


account his sensations 


lyzed my suffering so as to be able to relate it 
to you, thinking it would interest you” And he 
was quite right, 


—The American Law Review for September- 
October contains an important article by John 
Norton Pomeroy on ** The Supreme Court and 
State Repudiation,” which embodies a scathing 
review of the recent Virginia and Louisiana de- 
cisions. He takes the ground which we did in 
these columns some time since, that the idea ad- 
vanced in the published opinion, that the “coupon- 
killer ” laws in Virginia (this is perhaps the plain- 
est case) did not “ impair the obligation” of the 
coutract with the creditors of the State, is unin- 
telligible, because practically they took away the 
remedy which the creditor had (by mandamus), 
and gave him nothing in return, The matter is 
much complicated, however, by the intimation 
thrown out by the court, thas nothing in the case 
is intended to affect the right of the creditor to 
make a tender of bis coupons for taxes, or the 
duty of the State officers to accept them at 
their peril, followed as it has been by a de- 


cision of the Circuit Court that this course 
is still open to the bondholders. But Mr. 
Pomeroy goes beyond the discussion of this 


question, and declares that the court is in many 
ways showing signs of a tendency to depart 
from settled rules of construction, and to enlarge 
the scope of State legislation, dangerous to pro- 
perty rights. He finds this tendency not only 
in the Virginia and Louisiana cases, but in the 
elevator (granger) decision, in which the court 


decided that elevator charges might be tixed by 





' 
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State legislation, and that this did not in- 
fringe any of the Constitutional guarantees 
with regard to property. Yet this decision was 
rendered by the same court which has decided 
that any interference with the beneficial use of 
real property is a ‘‘ taking ” within the meaning 
of tbe clause relating to taking private pro- 
perty for public use. Mr. Pomeroy goes so far 
as to undertake to explain the present posi 
tion of the court as resting upon, or at any 
rate necessarily involving, a dangerous and new 
theory of constitutional interpretation, which 
in its paralysis of the implied restrictions on 
State power would go beyond the view of the old 


secessionists. 


—Professor Holden, having lately examined the 
excellent compilation by Sergeant Finley, of the 
Signal Service, ‘Characteristics of Six Hundred 
Tornadoes,’ with reference to the question of sav- 
ing buman life, describes in Science a simple 
apparatus which he bas devised for a system of 
local warnings. 
out of the question, as no structure can witb- 
stand the force of the tornado-wind. Life may 
be saved by recourse to underground shelters, 
cellars, ete., such as have actually been built in 
many places for this end. He quotes two facts 
from the work named: (1) Three buadred and 
forty-seven out of 303 tornadoes (that is, 88 per 
cent.) originated between the west and the south- 
southwest points; (2) The average velocity of pro- 


Saving property seems to be 


gression was about one mile in two mi- 
nutes. It seems probable that in the future 
it may be practicable for the general weath- 


er service at Washington to send out warn- 
a day in advance to large regions 
of country witbin which tornadoes are likely to 
occur; but there 1s no prospect whatever that 
warbings of any particular tornado can be given 
in the immediate future. <A five-minutes’ warn 
ing at any of the late tornadoes might have 
saved many lives, A wind of seventy miles an 
hour is sufficient to blow down chimneys and 
to unroof houses, unless they are well built. 
Ordinary trees will not stand under it. The 
pressure a foot not far from 
tifty pounds. Professor Holden finds it prac 
ticable to erect, ata moderate expense, an ap- 
paratus which will give from three to five min- 
utes warning to all the inhabitants of a small 
town, by the firing of a cannon, for instance; 
and in addition, and without any increased ex- 
pense, this apparatus could ring a bell in every 
house. Two or three miles outside the town, 
and along that quarter from which the approach 
of tornadoes is to be feared, he would run a line 
of single telegraph-wire, and from the west point 
bring the wire into the town, letting it end at 
the telegraph-office. The battery and ground 
connections aie appropriately so made that a 
constant current is sent over the line, and a mag- 
net in each house bolds a detent which pre- 
vents the ringing of a bell so long as the 
circuit is closed. If the circuit is broken any- 
where along the line, each belli begins to ring, 
and continues to sound until its spring is run 
down. A cannon could be fired by a suitable 
modification of the same device, to warn persons 
out of doors to seek shelter. Frofessor Holden 
indicates the detail of his very practical device 
for the automatic breaking of the circuit by the 
pressure of the wind, the essential part of which 
is a thin wire, ordinarily a part of the circuit, 
and which is so arranged as to be broken when- 
ever the pressure of the wind on an indicator- 
board with which it is connected exceeds a given 
amount. Any desired number of such automat- 
ic attachments are erected on the poles along the 
line outside the town, and the action of any one 
of them is sufficient to send the warniug along 
the entue line. He has made one such indicator, 


ings 


on square is 





and finds it to work in a perfectly successful 
manner, being so adjusted, for trial, that the 
circuit is broken at a wind-velocity of about ten 
miles an hour. Reflecting that in this year alone 
several hundreds of lives bave been lost from the 
violence of tornadoes, it will appear that the 
question of erecting telegraphic systems for local 
warnings ought to be seriously considered by 
persons living in exposed regions. 


Within the past few months a number of 
important works have appeared on the diminish- 
ipg rate of increase in the population in France. 
The note was sounded last year by the volume 
of M. Raoul Frary entitled ‘Le Péril National,’ 
was echoed by Charles Richet in the Rerue des 
Deus Mondes, and now is taken up by W. Gross- 
rau in the last number of the Vierteljahrschrift 
Sir Volkswirthschaft. It appears from the ar- 
ticle of Herr Grossrau that the average annual 
increase Of population in France bas been almost 
invariable since the beginning of the century, 
and is about 95,059; while during the last ten 
years the annual increase in Great Britain has 
b-en 340,118, in the German Empire 495,360, and 
in the United States, 1,155,446. These figures, 
showing the total increase, are not more strik- 
ing than those giving the relative growth of the 
several states. For every 10,000 inhabitants the 
annual increase in the United States has been 
260, in Germany 115, in Great Britain 101, while 
in France it is only 26. The rate of increase in 
France appears, moreover, to be steadily dimin- 


ishing. Since 1872 the excess of births over 
deaths has fallen from 172,936 to 06,647. Even 


deducting from the increase in Great Britain and 
Germany the total number of emigrants from 
those countries, we still have an annual net in- 
crease in Great Britain of 276,625, and in Ger- 
many of 564,094 as against 95,854 in France. The 
death rate in France is not unfavorable. While 
in that nation the annual rate is 1 in 450, in Ger- 
many it is 1 in 400, in Italy 1 in 340, in Aus 


tria 1 in 310. In Great Britain alone, where 
it is 1 in 500, is the rate less than in 
France. The low rate of increase with the 


French, therefore, is to be sought in the small 
number of births rather than in the large num- 
ber of deaths. Statistics cited by the author 
show that the number of births per 1,000 in- 
habitants has steadily diminished since the be- 
ginning of the century. From 1801 to 1810 the 
rate was 3z.5 per 1,000; from 1821 to 1830, 30.9; 
from 1841 to 1850, 27.4; in S76, 26.2; m 1879, 
25.1. In the table given by Herr Grossrau there 
is not a single year in which the rate is nota 
fraction less than it was in the year preceding. 
Meanwhile the rate of marriages has remained 
almost invariable. At the beginning of the 
century the annual number of marriages per 
1,000 inhabitauts was 7.89. During the eighty 
years it bas not fallen below 7.05, nor risen 
above 8.02. The cause, therefore, is not to be 
attributed to any growing intrequency of mar- 
riage. 


—It is interesting also to note that the diminish- 
ing number of births seems not to be confined to 
the cities, but is characteristic of the rural dis- 
tricts as well. Since 1501 the rate of births per 
1,000 inhabitants has fallen in the Pyrénées- 
Orientales from 44 to 32; in Rhone from 36 to 
26; in Tarn from 54 to 25; in Indre from 37 to 
27; and in La Creuse from 33 to 2%, While in 
Germany the average number of children per 
marriage is 5.25 andin England 4.70, in France 
itis only 331. The total rate of births among 
the French is 26 per thousand, while in England 
it is 35, in Austria 38, in Prussia 38.5, in Saxony 
40, and in Russia 50. We may even speculate 
as to what the result will be if the present rate 
is maintained for fifty years. Making no calcu- 
lations for any disturbauce by war or famine or 
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any other cause, we find that France will bave 
advanced in millions of inbabitants from 37 to 
44: Great Britain from 36 to 63; Austria from 38 
to 51: the German Empire from 46 to 85; Russia 
from 90 to 15S: and the United States from 52 
to 190. Herr Grossrau remarks, 
there is a law against the trees growing tothe 


Though, as 


heavens, the figures wbich he gives furnish much 
food for thought. 


THE CONFEDERATE CRUISERS. 
The Secret Service of the Confederate States in 
How the Confederate Cruisers 
were Equipped. By James D. Bulloch, Naval 
Representative of the Confederate States in 
Europe curing the Civil War. G, P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


Europe . oF, 


2 vols, pp. 460-4388. 
As indicated by the above title, Captain Bulloch 
was the officer selected by the Confederate autho- 
rities to organize and equip their naval demon- 
strationus from abroad, and his operations are 
the two 
jointed, but interesting volumes under considera 
tion. Atthe outbreak of the civil war the South 
found itself singularly barren of materials or 
resources for the creation of a navy. 


related in large, somewhat loosely 


Beyond a 
few merchant steamers of indifferent character 
in its ports, there were no vessels within reach 
to meeu the naval sbips of the North, which, for 
their period, represented a more efficient and 
force than 


complete naval we 


There was but one shop in the whole Confederacy 


now possess 
capable of turning out a first class marine en- 
gine, and no available yards for ship-building. 
The Pensaco'a and Norfolk yards, it is true, 
were for a time in possession of the Confederates, 
but the former was a place of repair, not of con- 
struction ; and the latter, when it fell into their 
hands after its unnecessary evacuation by the 
Federal forces under Commodore McCauley, in 
April, 1861, was already rendered useless for the 
despatch of cruisers by the enemy’s occupation 
outlet at Hampton Roads. This latter 
yard, it is worth remark, in passing, supplied 
the Confederates not only with the hull and 
engines out of which the Werrimac was created, 
but also with what Captain Bulloch fails to 
botice particularly, a store of heavy artillery (at 
least twelve hundred guns, according to Soley, 
Parker, and other authorities) sufficient to pro- 
vide for their It was with 
these guns that the Confederates equipped their 
otherwise comparatively inoffensive coast-forti- 
fications and gunboats, and found material for 
the effective thirty-two-pounder rifled and band- 
ed pieces which they so cleverly improvised. 
Under these circumstances, the attention of 
the Confederate naval authorities was early 
turned to foreign sources for the development of 
the insignificant germ of a navy then in hand. 
Accordingly we find, as probably one of the 
last letters coming through the mails which as 
yet reached the North from the seceded States, 
a communication, dated April 23, 1501, from 
Judah P. Benjamin, then Secretary of State 
uoder the Montgomery Government, requesting 
Captain Bulloch, at New York, to come forth- 
with to Montgomery. Arriving there a few 
days later, he was despatched to England on the 
following day, under brief instructions, the exe 
cution led to the events which form 
the subject of his book. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that in the brief colloguy which Captain 
Bulloch bad on this occasion with Mr. Mallory, 
then the Secretary of the Navy of the Provisional 
Government, and afterward holding the same 
post under the Confederate Government, it ap 
peared that, although the Montgomery autho- 
rities ultimately expected a formal recog 
of their Government by foreign nations, nothing 


of its 


immediate need. 


of which 





but the comity of the latter to a belligerent was 


sought, or expected to be invoked, at that 
period. 

Arriving in England in June, 1861, 
Bulloch found himself without 
sufficient to 
with the 


staring his enterprise in the 


funds or a statu 





render his task em 


formidable Forei 


since amended, and afterward largely consid 
ered in the Alabama case at Geneva, forbade 
any person to “equip, furnish, fit out, or arm” 


any vessel within the realm for the purpose of 
making war on any fore state or persons 
providea, in the event of 
for a forfeiture of 
penal features applicable to 
Suflicient as the 


would seem, at blush, to prevent 


gn 





its violation, not 


the property, but certain 


the } 
provis 


arties con 
cerned, ns of the act 
his 


event proved, 


tirst pur 
pose, Captain Bulloch, as the 


and fou 


found a way,if not to “drive a coach ! 
through it, at least to slip through a few 


cruisers. Taking advice of eminent counsel, be 
found he could (as in fact be did) build bis ships 
within Her Majesty's dominions, leaving the 
work of supplyivg their eqguipment—i. e., the 


necessary appliances for warfare—to be per 
formed elsewhere, whether in obscure foreign 
ports, by the aid of tenders which took the ma 
terials out as ordinary merchandise, or 
With this ec 
law to stand upon, in spite of many obstacles 
thrown in his way by the zealof Mr. Dudley, the 
United States Consul at Liverpo and Mr 
Adams, the American Minister, and even of 
difficulties ansing from the indiscreet babble of 


Wise, nstruction of the existing 


friends, he managed to build and despatch the 
Florida, Alabama, and other 
sults with the 
work began the decadence of 
bill of 
caused against England at 
but a small portion of the loss, one 
other, attributable to them 

With tbat 


Vesseis, with re 
is familar Their 
American « 


damages they 


which world 


merce, and the heavy 


prowptitude which characterized 


all of Captain Bulloch’s work, and which was 
largely the secret of its success caused the 
keel of the Orefo (afterward the / 1 to br 
laid in the same month in which he arrived 

England, and even before his first re ances 
bad arrived from home The same « \ i 


to the building of the Alabanaa few months 


later, and was evidenced agai tt I pt 
despatch of this latter ship ou a preter f 
ther trial-trip, when the author i receiv 





formation, ‘from a private but most reliable 











source, that it would not be safe to leave the 
ship in Liverpool another forty-eight hours.’ 
And as an example of Captain bu b's restless 
activity, we find that while awaiting th 
pletion of the Florida and -14 t, he b zht 
and took bome to the South, through the Savar 
nab blockade, with a carg f army supplies 
the steamer Fingal, which was afterwa tere 
into the ironclad ram Aflanfa, and suffered 
capture a vear or two later, ina bmef engag 
ment under the guns of the monitors /'assai 
and Nahant. One object of this incidental trip 
was to obtain opportunity for nference with 
the naval authorities at KR i On he 
way out, the Fingal met the! federate steamer 
Nushviile at Bermuda, t itter being tl 
bound for England, where s} reated so much 
talk and stir, and wl she arted home 
unexpectedly, before her officers and cre ud 
be transferred to th as WAS ded 
The successful career of 1} i] » and 
Florida ilustrates the skill and foresight witl 
which they were designe It was apparent 
that. to keep the sea effectively, they must he 


ke 
able of speed under sail alone, and dependent 


on their auxiliary steam power only in emer 
gency. The various foreign nations bad early 


prociaumed rwes of neutrality intended to re 











strict the use of their ports by vessels of either 
1) 
th gerent, part ul ntl matter f | 
ples of coal, and the | e ports of the Soufl 
Vessels were etfect seale iv tl bw thre 
blockade H t wo ships es Were 
built with tine lines eod, a ‘ ed x 
eptional spread of canva ecially eir 
fore in ift i l & Was 
lone inder sa ind i ‘ { 
niy at i iv terva wf ¢ s 
tcalust the mie hart “ t irre 
times al t ert } s t ‘ i 
this point Captam \ ‘ ts 
always t ght 
that tl United St - Na t 
showed etl great ay ! ‘ arly 
blind to the rea ert 
U1 ed States, and s i 
thre en to 4} t = 
Were so appear that. t 4 
that they wer \ ed 
Afte: Jere } g 1 tl \ 
rica Ve olwes 
f th is i “ ists s \ 
the ¢ ( i ast 
i . “ that t i i 
s ist il “ Y \ 
ISS Dea \ N “ { 
ss At ( 
cont 
If 1 R 
t \ 1 Sta i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
s prs r t i 
f the abov uranic k > \ 
bay i ‘ M ‘ i ‘ 
say, iu the Straits of Ma ‘ i 
athd w K “ ft 
whia fleet, tw eo Cor t “ 
i t iv I ” t Wet i 
f v8 
{ peiss ~ apiu 
with t N t 
S Vas \ “ q 
iby 1 i ia 
‘ s ‘ou \ 
eck “ 
iw S FJ t “ e 
great At in _ t 
il ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
s ss ‘ 
l Navy } t stea 
‘ \ 
~ ~ ‘ ‘ t 
} 
( } s \ VLE 
: ‘ i appea 
} . i ‘ h 
that t t Vers s escaped 
i i > sie nenting 
a the i s S s ven to the 
atiche { the bis l 
savs t t Vv were ce v 4 i Wilke 
\ e Xe at Vess t bis fly Kk squadron 
and eat t nMarannent 
&ba u Rise Lit i} hho peretuptory 
} j 
s had lx S 1 f Departinent 
tbus delay her unt \ id flow nd 
her pl tive 
at rprise and ‘ { the 
by the It s Inder Captain Col 
ius, in the pneutrai rtof bahia, ¢ ptal Builoch 
speaks str g terms, characterizing it as an act 
¢ , , 
f The Ae s duel with 
ana \ ver the 4 1off Cherbe iryg Wa 
} ¥ ‘ Y fi 
a different r, and recalls the chivalric chal 
lenges and combats of the older school of naval 
war s. The story of the famous fight of June 
ll, Ise4, is retold freshly and with great fairness 


He finds, in brief, that “ the 


n was determined by the su 


by Captain Bulloch 
result of the acti 
perior accuracy of the firing of the Kearsarge,” 
mimon With other reasonable people, 
holds that Captain Winslow’s prutection of his 
ship by hanging her chain cables outboard over 


the more vulnerable parts was a sensible per 


formance, notwithstanding the strictures: this 
circumstance provoked—chiefly among South 


erners—at the time. ‘he well-known fact of the 
shell from the which 


lodged in the Aearsarge’s most vital parts—the 


unexploded Alabama, 


sternpost, near the screw, rudder, and wood 
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ends 
a curious example of what minute chances suc- 
cess sometimes turns upon in warfare. Concern- 
ing the much-discussed attitude of the English 
yacht Deerhound, in carrying off and landing 
in England some of the Alabama’s crew and 
otlicers from the sinking ship, Captain Bulloch 
fails to note the important fact pointed out by 
Professor Soley, that before the 
tervened, she was hailed from the Aearsarge 
and asked to assist in taking off the Alabuma’s 
This latter authority, in a review of 
the case, concludes that the Aearsarge bad no 


Deerhound in 


}* ople. 


right, under these circumstances, to expect that 
the Deerhound would the 
men into imprisonment, and fails to see how any 


deliver up rescued 


blame can be imputed to ber owner in the 
premises, 

We have thus far chiefly confined our atten- 
tion (with many omissions) to Captain Bulloch’s 
operations in England, but bis chapters concern- 
ing the attempts to vuild and despatch vessels 
interest, particularly 
for their nearly positive evidence that no less a 


in France possess equal 
person than the Emperor himself, at one time, 
But that 
exalted personage was not unpractised in the me- 


smiled upon and fostered these efforts, 


thods of sbifty diplomacy, and could, on occa- 
sion, with equal facility, blow either bot or cold. 
it appears that, early in 1803, the Confederate 
autborities had received intimation from high 
officials in France that facilities would be offered 
for the construction and equipment of ironclad 
sbips-of-war in that country, and that this inti- 
mation was of a sufficiently formal character to 
induce the passage of a secret act, by the Con- 
federate Congress, appropriating £2,000,000 for 
this These facts were communicated 
to Captain Bulloch, in a cipher despatch, by the 
hand of a special messenger, under date of May 
6 of that year ; from which, by the way, it ap- 
pears that Secretary Mallory not only felt sure 
of his ground in constructing these ships, but 
even supposed it possible that ‘‘ one or more of 


purpose, 


the ironclads of the French navy might be so 
transferred” as to come into Confederate pos- 
session, 

Before the receipt of these advices, however, 
Captain Bulloch, baving bimself received inti- 
mations from France of somewhat similar cha- 
racter, was already in treaty with a French 
shipbuilder for the construction of suitable ves- 
sels. This wasa M. Arman, who, then engaged 
in building large armored vessels for the im- 
perial navy at bis Bordeaux yard, where he had 
been recently personally decorated by the Em- 
peror, was a deputy in the Corps Législatif, and, 
as it appears, possessed of facilities for obtaining 
personal interviews, on occasion, not only with 
M. Rouher, the Minister of State, but with his 
Imperial Majesty himself. On M. Arman’s as- 
surance that he was ‘‘ confidentially informed 
by the Minister of State that the Emperor was 
willing for him to undertake the construction of 
ships for the Confederate Government,” and to 
let them yo to sea under the French flag, for de- 
livery at any desired point, Captain Bulloch 
ordered a formidable fleet of four clipper cor- 
vettes of twelve or fourteen six-inch rifle- guns 
each, and two ironclads of large power. What 
these effective vessels might have accomplished 
on the Northern coast, in the bands of the dar- 
ing Confederate ofticers who were awaiting their 
completion, and how much they might have 
delayed the march of events in the then waning 
fortunes of the South, it is idJe now to discuss, 
Whether it bad news from Bazaine in 
Mexico, or Lee’s sbattered recoil from Gettys- 


was 


burg, that suggested a more cautious considera- | 


tion of the protest from the United States, by 
that time lodged against these vessels, we shall 
perhaps never know ; but this much is clear, 


| 
early in the action, is worth recalling, as 











that when Mr. Dayton, the American Minister 
presented his complaint, the shipbuilders con- 
cerned were sent for and informed, with fine 
official indignation, that their plans must forth- 
with be abandoned. 

M. Arman, indeed, was treated to a personal 
interview with the Emperor, who “soundly 
rated” him, and, threatening imprisonment in 
the event of further dealings with the Con- 
federates, dismissed him to such loss as his sud- 
denly aborted transactions might involve. That 
tne purpose of these vessels was fully known to 
the Emperor and his ministers, and their build- 
ing connived at, admits of little doubt. Formal 
official authority to arm the ships had been duly 
furnished to the builders by the Minister of 
Marine, this functionary (M. Chasseloup-Laubat) 
writing under his official signature to M. Arman, 
under date of June 6, 1863, in reference to the 
corvettes, as follows: 

‘* Je m’empresse de vous faire connaitre . . . 
que je vous autorise volontiers & pourvoir d’un 
armement de douze & quatorze capons de trente 
les quatre batiments a vapeur, en bois et en fer, 
qui se construisent en ce moment A Bordeaux et 
& Nantes. Je vous prie de vouloir bien m’in 
former en temps utile de !époque A laquelle ces 
navires seront préts A prendre la mer, afin que 
je donne les instructions nécessaires A MM. les 
chefs du service de la Marine dans ces deux 
ports.” 

To this evidence may be added, as a bit of 
interesting history not generally known (or, in- 
deed, known to Captain Bulloch, perhaps), the 
fact that the official records of the Richmond 
Government on this subject, including such pa- 
pers as Mr. Slidell, their representative in 
France, had obtained from the imperial officials, 
were solemnly destroyed in the furnace of the 
Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina, on the re- 
treat from Richmond of Mr. Davis and bis Cabi- 
net. And it was observed by such of these 
Confederate officials as were soon after captured 
and imprisoned, that one of the chief matters of 
inquiry directed to them by Mr. Seward was 
the French encouragement in the naval opera- 
tions here referred to. It is said by Southerners 
in the confidence of these officials, that the rea- 
son for the detention of Mr. Mallory at Fort 
Lafayette (the last Gonfederate prisoner except 
Mr. Davis himself) was Mr. Seward’s confident 
belief that he could produce these papers, which 
were then very much desired at the State De- 
partment in Washington, for use against the 
Emperor of the French in the matter of dis- 
lodging Maximilian from Mexico. 

in construction Captain Bulloch’s book is de- 
fective. The practice of following out each sub- 
ject to its conclusion, without considering it in 
its relation to others, leads to much repetition, 
and, in consequence, to unnecessary length. But 
in discussing the events of the war, the work is 
conspicuously fair—there being, indeed, a some- 
what over-punctiliousness at times in the effort 
to do justice—and it is uniformly interesting. 
The absence of an index seriously detracts from 


the usefulness of a book of this character for | 


purposes of reference, but as a whole it consti- 
tutes a decidedly valuable contribution not only 
to naval bistory generally, but to the full his- 
tory of the civil war. 


RECENTI AND FUTURE ARCTIC EXPLO- 
RATION. 

The Voyage of the Jeannette. The Shipand Ice 
Journals of George W. De Long, etc. Edited 
by Emma De Long. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1883. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Loss of the Steamer Jeannette. Record of the 
Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, etc. Wash- 
ington. 1883. 8vo, pp. 363. 

The New York Herald, 1879-1883. 

THE wide publicity given by the daily press to 











the equipment. progress, and disastrous failure 
of the Jeannette expedition has made its cbief 
features household words. Two publications 
emanating from survivors of the wreck have al- 
ready been noticed columns. With 
catholic impartiality, the great journal to whose 
proprietor the expedition was due, bas given 
place in its columus to every fact, statement, or 
opinion which offered any light on the subject. 
Quite recently the report of the board of inquiry 
into the circumstances of the loss of the vessel 
bas been issued. Now the wife of the ill-fated 
commander has published selections from his 
journals, preceded by a biographical] chapter, and 
supplemented by a concensed account of the 
search which followed tbe rescue of the survi- 
vors. A brief review of these two publications, 
with some consideration of the bearing of the 
expediuion on Arctic ¢xploration, is in order. 
From a bookwaker’s point of view, a criticism 
on the two volumes of Mis. De Long, which pre- 
sents itself at once, is tneir excessive weight. 


in these 


The matter might easily have appeared in one 
volume of comfortable Tne maps are 
wretchedly executed. With these reservations 


size. 


the dress of the work is attractive, and the illus- 
trations worthy of the pains bestowed upon 
them. The notes on the early life of De Long, 
leading up, though with some noticeable gaps, 
to his selection for the expedition, are interest- 
ing, but in no remarkable. Hus chief 
characteristic from the beginning seems to have 
been a dash and energy which refused to con- 


way 


sider obstacies, whetber admirals, cabinet 
ministers, or ice-floes. This does not appear to 
bave been accompanied by unusual intel- 


lectual ability or studious disposition, though 
the style of the extracts from his journal is that 
of a man able and accustomed to express himself 
with clearness aud propriety. The account of 
the cruise on the Little Juniata steam-launch in 
Baflin’s Bay indicates better than any other sin- 
gle episode in the book his courage and ability 
as a naval oflicer; though it is absurd to regard 
it, as bas been done, as in any sense a prepara- 
tion for Arctic work. This ten days’ cruise 
seems to have turned De Long’s attention to 
Arctic matters. In 1873 he proposed to Mr. 
jennett, then a stranger to him, to undertake an 
Arctic ‘‘expedition to the North Pole.” This 
psrase seems to express tolerably well De Long’s 
idea of Arctic exploration; at least, so far as the 
testimony of these records avails us, there is no 
more lucid statement of bis aim and object. 
Personal acquaintance followed his application, 
and the Jeannette voyage was the ultimate 
though long-delayed result. 
lt is unnecessary to recount that bistory in de- 
tail. The party was selected by the commander, 
and its record bears testimony to his judgment 
of men. It would be invidious to particularize 
among the living, but none who bave followed 
the story of the voyage can have failed to recog- 
nize the moral qualities and protessional abili- 
ties of De Long’s officers, particularly, perhaps, in 
the case of the surgeon of the expedition. If to 
these qualities hsd been added that experience 
in meeting the conditions of the Polar region 
which association with its native people Mm their 
primitive condition alone can effectually give, 
very different might have been the outcome. Or, 
without this experience, if the leader bad had 
any grasp of the Arctic problems long awaiting 
solution, other than the primitive notion of dis- 
covering an imaginary point on the earth's sur- 
face, or registering additions to the Arctic shore 
lines, all this noble blood might not have con- 
gealed in vain. Perhaps it should not be 
said in any case that these men died in vain, for 
the moral lesson of patient, heroic endurance 
which they left us is beyond price. But, from 
any other point of view, it still remains true, 
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humanly speaking, that their lives were useless 
ly sacrificed. Perhaps the most touching figure 
in it all is that of the warm-hearted, bot-headed 
Collins, who, devoted to his favorite study, for- 
sook the pleasant places of a metropolitan city, 
accepted a nominally menial station, and dared 
the well-known perils of the icy north, the dis 
comforts of association with those who could not 
share his enthusiasm for a specialty; who, unac- 
customed to routine, chafing under an unsympa- 
thetic discipline, saw the instruments of his re 
search placed beyond his reach, his plans frus- 
trated, and bis endeavors made fruitless—in the 
end, denied even the poor privilege of aiding his 
comrades in their daily labor; his anticipations 
blasted; gnawed by famine; yet lying down un 
complainingly to die. 

This we do not learn from Mrs. De Long's 
book, which has naturally taken the form of a 
eulogy rather than a history. The record of dis 
agreeable things, as between the commander 
and his people, has been expunged, if it existed 
in his journal, and this it would be hard to cen 
sure. It is not here that one would be justified 
in looking for unbiassed criticism. Nevertheless 
the work unconsciously but effectively testifies 
to the defective preparation of the wan for his 
task. After four months’ experience he is forced 
to ‘‘ believe that this ocean is subject to tidal ac- 
tion” (p. 204), and less egregious evidences of 
ignorance are not rare. Evidently to the tidal 
literature of the Polar Sea he had never given a 
thought, and supposed that an ocean could exist 
without a tide. It is to be hoped that better 
physics are now taught at Annapolis. It 
is also beyond question that De Long was 
hampered by the worst failing which can affect 
an explorer—namely, a want of adaptability. 
Great in his eyes was discipline, not as a means 
but asanend. He could not be conveniently 
blind on proper occasions, nor could he yield the 
execution of his orders, under rapidly changing 
circumstances, to anything less than the impreg 
nable forces of nature. Hedid not know what it 
was to have a sliding scale of action or to meet 
nature half way. For this he is not to be blamed. 
It was his constitution, his education, bis misfor 
tune, but not his fault; and if it had been, be 
paid the forfeit hke a man. 

Of a different character is the report of the 
Court of Inquiry. In form, it is an ordinary pub- 
lic document, enriched with several maps, good, 
bad, and indifferent, of which only one, that of 
Nindemann, has anything more than ap bistori- 
cal value. The Court was convened to “ dili- 
gently and thoroughly investigate the circum- 
stances of the loss” of the Jeannefte, and of the 
death of De Long and others, and to inquire into 
‘* the general conduct and merits of each and all 
the officers and men of the expedition.” Here, 
if anywhere, we might expect to find a plain un- 
varnished statement of all the facts attainable. 
from which to form a judgment as to the real 
causes of the failure of the expedition to pro- 
duce tangible results or to save the lives of its 
members. 

The first item, that of the loss of the ship, 
forms a safe subject of inquiry. No rational 
being could expect any vessel once fixed in such 
a moving pack to emerge unharmed. This is 
treated at great length. The circumstances of 
the search are fully recited, showing that every 
thing possible was done by the survivors to su 
cor their unfortunate comrades, and the most 
hypercritical could reach no ground for fault- 
finding in that particular. But it was noticed at 
the time by those interested, and is fully con 
firmed by the printed report, that great care 
was taken to suppress any testimony which 
seemed likely to lead in certain directions. 
The court really took the place of a coro- 
ner’s inquest on the bodies of the dead 


In ove sense the responsibility of the com 
mander for the death of bis men was the chief 
question at issue; yet the testimony to the 
survivors, of one who did not survive, supposed 
to bear on this branch of the subject, was repeat 
edly excluded on the ground tbat it was ** hear 
say evidence.” Whatever the truth might have 
been, this mode of proceeding shows no desire to 
get at it; and it does not seem unsignificant that 
the log- books, as well as the private journals of 
De Long and Collins, though ** considered by the 
court,” do not appear in the record, and bave 
not, in an unmutilated state, been made acces 
sible to the public anywhere. It may have been 
desirable that private squabbles, if any, should 
rest in their obscurity: but the way in which 
this result should have been reached was by 
frankly limiting the scope of the inquiry, and 
not by suppressing ev idence on mere technuicali 
ties. 

De Long, it may be hoped, was the last pol 


tied experts is happily obsolete, Yet on thos 


seeker. That style of exploration among quali 


who most clearly see the folly of such headlong 
unsystematic attempts is likely to be visited the 
public opprobrium they have excited. HKational 
investigation will doubtless be stifled for a time 

because some rash spirits have parodied the duel 
of the bull and the locomotive. Notbing is mor 
certain than that the investigation of the physics 
of the Polar area must be continued, and that it 
can only be properly carried on in a scientitic 
spirit. Hitherto Arctic expeditions have been 
of two kinds: one scientifically planned and al 
most invariably fruitful in results, without loss 
of life; the other ministering to public notoric 

ty or national vanity, expensive, pseudo scien 
tific, and not rarely disastrous. If a quietus has 
been given to the latter by the miseries wit 
nessed on the Lena delta, those sutPerings will p 


bave been in vain. 
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CHE spirit of Plutarch is the one th wanting 
in Rosalie Kaufman's adaptation called *' 
Young Folks’ h* (Lippincot 
has been thoroughly elaborated : thet s 
patchwork, no excerpting, about it It is 
schvlarly enough ; other sources besides P 

have been drawn upoy. The writer's sty . 
unexceptionable in_ itsel? nsidered, w t 
however, being specially adapted to the vy 

ful reader, so that occasional it s t risk 
of being unintelligible. But the flavor of t i 


Greek historian is all gone ; and in spite of Miss 
Kaufman’s desire to offer ** lives, and not a his 
tory,” she has failed 

She is not, we are forced to infer, a natural 
lover of biography ; she is, we dare say, a 
earnest historical student. To say this is to sav 
that she is out of sympathy with her model 
Still, let us recognize the diticulties of the task 
and let us hasten to admit that children will find 
themselves interested in the present abstract, in 


happy ignorance that the personality of Plutarch 


himself has eluded them, Something more was 

their due, which could even now be supplied 

a future table s simple statement 
hist a “acters 


of the periods at whi 





at least, flourished 


the case of Cawsar, for example. leaves tl hild’s 
perspective Vague where it ought especially t 
be clear, considering all that has grown out of 


the conquest of Bntain, to say no more. There 
are a few mediocre illustrations and several 
excellent classical maps in this handsomely 
printed volume. 

A capital story-teller is the Rev. Lal Behari 
Day, whose ‘ Folk-Tales of Bengal’ (Macmillan) 
is not ostensibly addressed to children, and was 
probably compiled as a serious contribution to 





the study of folk-lore Like all Oriental fiction 
however, with its astonishing fertility f \ 
tion and its endless surprises se tales have a 
irresistible attraction { the v and t 
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the bad grammar, which seems to be considered 


indispensable in portraving illiterate people, or 
the failure to emphasize the parental careless 
ness which permitted small boys to carry fire 


arms and camp out for several days and nights 
without supervision 

A new volume of the second series of Mr. 
Scudder's ** Bodley Books” tells of ‘ The Bodleys 
in England’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Some 


items of interest can be gleaned from it by 
patience and perseverance ; and those cautious 


purchasers whose special aim is to avoid placing 


anvthing injurious before the eyes of youth will 
welcome its advent But the boy or girl of 
spirit (from a literary point of view) will prefer 


instruction less diluted, entertainment more 
spicy The style, meant to be easy, lapses 
«casionally into carelessness. The illustrations 
are fair 

‘The Ball of the Vegetables, and Other Storie 
in Prose and Verse’ (Harper & Bros.), by Mar 
garet Eytinge, is a collection of pieces which 
have already appeared in different juvenile 
magazines. They are bright, charming, and 
generally merry ; some showing much wit and 
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ingenuity, others very kindly and delicate feel 
ing. The wit, to be sure, as well as some of the 
heads of 
children, but this will not interfere with their 
but little to find fault 


vith, though in this age of irreverence it seems 


finer touches, is sometimes over the 


enjoy ment There is 
superfluous ever to place old people before young 
eves light, even in a funny story 
‘Ned Morningstar's The 
suitable for girls than for 
the stories will delight little 


caders and listeners in the nursery. 


in a ridiculous 
ride Locomotive 
is rather more 


ys, and some of 


By Jobn Addington Symonds. 
Holt & Co, 1 vol. Svo. 


Italian Byways. 

Henry 
sketches of 
intermingled 


Tuts book is made up of minor 


Italian places, with essays on 
historical crimes of the sixteenth century, which 
have no connection whatever with its title, and, 
to our thinking, form one of its greatest blem- 
Not that they are poorly done, for Mr. 


Symonds is 


ishes, 


always a charming and 
the subjects he 
But these repulsive crimes, which were 
not Italy, but 


among the courts and feudal nobility of Europe 


writer, 
thoroughly conversant with 
treats. 

common only in every where 
in that age, make a jarring and discordant note 
among the artistic and poetic descriptions of the 
have 


pointed out in other more serious works of Mr. 


scenery of the Italy of to-day. As we 


Symonds, he seems prone to morbid delineations 
of lust and crime, even in the most inopportune 
times and places. Passing over these, we select 
as a specimen of his descriptive powers the 
following passage portraying the ill-fated island 


of Ischia: 


** Casamicciola is a village on the north side of 
the island, in its centre, where the visitors to 
the mineral baths of Ischia chiefly congregate. 
One of its old-establisbed inns is called Ls 
Piccola Sentinella, The tirst sight on entrance 
isan open gallery, with a pink wall on which 
bloom maguiticent cactuses, sprays of tbick- 
clustering scarlet and magenta flowers. This is 
a rambling house, built in successive stages 
against a hill, with terraces and verandas open- 
ing on unexpected gardens to the back and front. 
Beneath its long, irregular facade there spreads 
a wilderness of orange trees and honeysuckles 
and roses, verbenas, geranlums, and miguonette, 
suapdragons, gazenias, and stocks, exceeding 
bright and fragrant, with the green slopes of 
Monte Epomeo for a background and Vesuvius 
for far distance. There are wonderful bits of 
detail in this garden. One dark, thick foliaged 
olive, [| remember, leaning from the tufa over a 
hzard-haunted wall, feathered waist-high in 
huge acanthus leaves. The whole rich orchard 
ground of Casamicciola is dominated by Monte 
Epomeo, the extinct volcano which may be 
called the raison d’étre of Ischia: for this island 
is nothing but a mountain lifted by the energy 
of tire trom the sea basement. Its fantastic 
peaks and ridges, suiphur-colored, dusty-gray, 
and tawny, with brushwood in young leaf upon 
the cloven flanks, form a singular pendant to 
the austere but more artistically modelled lime- 
stone crags of Capri. No two islands that | 
know, within so short a space of sea, offer two 
pictures so different in style and quality of love- 
liness, es « 

‘** Evening is divine in Ischia. From the top- 
most garden terrace of the inn one looks across 
the sea toward Terracina, Gaeta, and those de 
scending mountaim buttresses, the Phlegman 
plains, and the distant snows of the Abruzzi. 
Rain-washed and luminous, the sunset-sky held 
Hesper trembling in a solid green of beryl. 
Fireflies flashed amovg the orange blossoms 
Far away in the obscurity of eastern twilight 
glared the smculdering cone of Vesuvius—a 
crimson blot upon the darkuess—a Cyclop’s eye, 
bloodshot and menacing. 

fhe company in the Piccola Sentinella, 
young and old, were decrepit, with an odd, 
rheumatic, shrivelled look upon them. The 
dining-room reminded me, as certain rooms are 
apt to do, of a ship’ssaloon. I felt as though I 
had got into the cabin of the F/ying Dutchman, 
and tbat all these people bad been sitting there 
to meat a buudred years, through storm and 
shine, forever driving onward cver immense 
vaves in an enchanted calm.” 
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Mr. Sy monds bere grazes a peculiarity of the 
Italians, that, unlike other people who go to the 
spas for amusement under the pretext of health- 
seeking, they prefer resorts where sick people do 
not congregate. We recall the exclamation wade 
by several members of a fashionable club in 
Naples when the natural beauties of Ischia were 
extolled; ‘* Yes, it is an encbanting spot, but 
who wants to live in a hospital!” 

The book 
able 
‘**May in 


abounds in word-painting of remark 
and the “Spring Wanderings,” 
Umbria,” “ A Venetian Medley,” 
‘The Gondolier’s Wedding,” all, 
the ‘‘ Winter Nights at pages 
worthy of the author's scholarly 
reputation. 


power, 


and, above 
Davos,” are 


and wsthetic 


Moses Mendelssohn. 
ihm und 


Ungedrucktes und Unbe- 
kanntes ibn. Bearbeitet 
und herausgegeben von M. Kayserling. Leip- 


1883, 


von ber 

zig. 
THIS pamphlet forms a supplement to the au- 
‘Moses Mendelssohn: sein Leben und 
seine Werke nebst einem Anhange un- 
gedruckter Briefe, etc.,’ which appeared about 
twenty years ago. It contains a number of let- 
ters written by the Jewish philosopher to friends 
and admirers—some of them translated from the 
original Hebrew—several letters addressed to 
him, and a few incidents in his hfe. Asa sup- 
plement to a life and letters which reveal the 
character, the standing in German literature, 
and the peculiar religious attitude of the author 
of ‘Phiidon’ and ‘Jerusalem ’—whom the more 
enlightened of his coreligionists called the third 
Moses, likening him to the son of Amram and 
the son of Maimun, while orthodox Jews decried 
him asa heretic, and Christian adorers saw in 
him a modern Socrates—this little collection is 
interesting enough, reflecting as it does, in 
parvo, the most salient and antithetical features 
of the man who was at once a bold philosophical 
thinker, a literary reformer, and a sincere Tal- 
mudist Jew. Readers unfamiliar with Men- 
delssohn’s writings and bis position between the 
school of Lessing and the synagogue, will find in 
these letters and other trifles nothing but incon- 
gruities, out of which no decently consistent cha- 
racter can be constructed. To them most of the 
contents will appear enigmatic or strangely odd. 
A part of the explanation, however, lies in the 
age, in which liberal thought pierced through 
all restraint, while the practice, in state and 
society, was still all but medizval. Thus, as to 
ideas which we are inclined to look upon as 
outgrowths of agitations originating with the 
French Revolution, it is interesting to read the 
following remarks of Mendelssohn—in a letter 
written to Isaac Iselin in 1766—on a line of 
Beccaria’s ‘ Dei delitti e delle pene,’ borrowed 
from his French guide, Rousseau : 


thor’s 


; 


“A fugitive note of this writer has caused me 
no little astonishment. He alludes, in passing, 
to the right of property, and adds the following 
words in parenthesis: ‘ Droit terrible, et qui 
n’est peut-Ctre pas nécessaire.’ Strange! Have 
the sophistries of the great philosopher pene- 
trated so far that one is ready to speak so con- 
temptuously of the most beneficent right of hu- 
man society? We pardon a genius for driving, 
in a mental revel, a paradoxical thesis through 
all its sequences, and declaring (in order to prove 
that the arts and sciences have done nothing for 
the good of mankind) that property and the en- 
tire social order are altogether unnecessary. 
But to adopt these conclusions confidently, and 
cite them in passing as fully established, in a 
work which is to teach man bis rights and duties, 
shows, I think, no ordinary haste. He who does 
not know the wild theories which make a sensa- 
tion in our day must regard the whole line us a 
misprint.” 


The following incident in the life of the Berlin 
philosopher illustrates the lingering medizevalism 


of those days. In August, 1876, Mendelssohn, in 


company with bis wife and his friend Fried- 
lander, visited Dresden. Early on the morning 
after their arrival, an employee of the Jewish 
congregation called upon them and collected 
twenty groschen toll money, which, as Jews, 
they were bound to pay into the treasury of the 
Saxon capital. Hastening to the pass-office, he 
delivered the toll, and entered the names of the 
travellers. ‘* Mendelssohn,” said the officer on 
duty ; “ methinks I have heard of this ‘ Mauschel.’ 

** And of what 
“What does it 
matter ’” replied the toll-gatherer ; ‘‘a Jew isa 
Jew.” Next day Mendelssohn visited the Elec- 
toral library, where the learned librarian Dass- 
dorf was charmed to see him. Asked how he 
liked Dresden, the philosopher expressed his 
pleasure at much that he had seen in Saxony, 
but, after some hesitation, alluded to the strange 
equality established by the Electoral laws be- 
tween travelling Berlin Jews and imported 
Polish cattle. Dassdorf heard of the toll affair 
with dismay, muttered some words of exculpa- 
tion, and, as soon as his visitor left, rushed 
breathlessly to his friend Baron Ferber, a liberal 
Saxon statesman, and, like himself, an ardent 
admirer of Mendelssohn. Ferber lost no time in 
informing a member of the Saxon Cabinet of the 
affair, and next morning the College of Finances 
received an Electoral rescript ordering them to 
return the twenty groschen to “the Berlin 
scholar of Mosaic faith, Herr Moses Mendels- 
sohn,” and to inform him that he and his party 
could stay in Dresden as long as they liked, 
without paying for the permission. 


Is he not a writer of books ?” 


books!” exclaimed the Jew. 





Les Etats-Unis de Colombie; Précis histoire 
et de géographie physique, politique et com- 
merciale. Par Ricardo 8. Pereira, Secretaire 
de Légation de Ire classe, ex-Délégué du 
Gouvernement de Colombie au 3me Congrés 
Géographique International. Paris. 1883. 

SENOR PEREIRA’S object in writing this book 

was twofold: to counteract prejudices propa- 

gated by light-minded travellers, chiefly French, 
against the young commonwealths of South 

America, politically and socially considered, 

and to offer ‘to geographers, travellers, and 

merchants ” a connected tableau of each of the 
nine States of his native Republic. Most of the 
book is devoted to the latter object, and is exe- 
cuted with great care, symmetry, and neatness. 

The whole is divided into five parts, of which 

the first presents a brief history of Colombia. 

The second treats, in separate divisions, of its 

geographical position, orography, hydrography, 

climate, population, ete., and, in a supplement 
contributed by Dr. Gutierrez Ponce, of races, 
fauna and flora, and mineral resources. The 
third, embracing more than half of the entire 
work, sketches the nine States in alphabetical 
order—Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, Cun- 
dinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, 

Tolima—each under the separate heads of 

“Name, formation, situation,” etc., ‘‘ General 

physiognomy,” ‘‘ Population,” ‘‘ History,” ‘‘ So- 

cial and political conditions,” ‘ Agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce,” ‘‘ Roads and means of trans- 
portation,” ‘‘ Natural curiosities,” and ‘‘ Ad- 

ministrative divisions,” to which are added a 

map of the State, adictionary of communes, and 

a table of populations in 1881. A general statis- 

tical résumé of the financial, commercial, and 

maritime relations of the Republic forms the 
fourth part. The fifth embraces alphabetical 
notices of celebrated Colombians, and a bibli- 
ography, historical and geograpbical. A hand- 
some colored map of Colombia (and Ecuador) is 
prefixed to the title-page. 

Sefior Pereira does not enter into a direct refu- 
tation of false assertions concerning his country- 
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men in the wider or the narrower sense. He 
combats aspersions and prejudices mainly by 
the warmth with which be speaks of the great 
deeds of the South American struggle for inde- 
pendence, of the barbarities perpetrated by the 
Spaniards on the champions of freedom, and of 
the advances made by his country in the path 
of reform and material and moral improvement. 
His patriotic fervor and animated diction—in 
fluent and forcible, though here and there 
slightly unidiomatic, French—are indeed very 
pleasing and calculated to win favor, especially 
as he conceals none of the crimes which stain 
the careers of the greatest of his own heroes, 
and almost apologizes for justly branding 
the cruel misdeeds of the Spaniards, from 
the conquest down to the day of Ayacucho, 
which sealed the independence of South Ame- 
rica. But his own narrative of post-revolution- 
ary events in Bolivar’s Republic of Colombia— 
which included Venezuela and Ecuador—in the 
centralized Republic of New Granada (1831- 
1861), and the present United States of Colom- 
bia, into which triumphant federalism in 1561 
transformed New Granada, strongly contro- 
verts his patriotic optimism: an optimism in 
marked contrast to the tone in which that vete- 
ran South American statesman, Sarmiento, re- 
cently summed up the results of his lifelong 
experience (see the Nation of July 19). 

The Liberator, Bolivar, himself barely escap- 
ing assassination in 1828 ; Padilla, *‘ the Colom- 
bian Nelson,” executed as a conspirator by bis 
command ; Cordova, the hero of Ayacucho, and 
Sucre, who commanded iu that battle, succes- 
sively assassinated in 1820; Venezuela, which 
he delivered, outlawing Bolfvar in 1830— 
‘comme s'il s’agissait d'un bandit ”—what a 
shocking succession of crimes committed in the 
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name of liberty! It is true, however, that in 
the following half-century New Granada (the 
present Colombia) had a smaller share of great 
political crimes and general revolutions 
ignore the State insurrections—than, perhaps, 
any other republic of Spanish America, except 
ing Chili; and that the great insurrection of 
1876, in which 26,000 revolutionists and 48,000 
Government troops faced each other, Was an ex 
ception in the history of its civil wars. There is 
also some force in the autbor’s boast that in the 
long series of presidents who have succeeded one 
another since 1831—elected for four years before 
1861, and for two since then—-two only, Obando 
in 1854, and Mosquera in 1867, have been deposed 
before the expiration of their terms, both be 
cause they aspired to the dictatorship ; and that 
not one of all, whether placed in power by the 
Conservatives or by the Liberals, 
ruled the country since its transformation in 
1861, enriched himself in the presidency. 
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who have 
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the Solace and Companionship of Books. 
lected and chronologically arranged by Philo 


on 
Se 


biblos. American edition, revised and en 
larged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1883, 


THIS volume, which was well received on its 
first publication in England, is now 
printed and temptingly bound for American 
buyers. It consists of quotations iu the praise 
of books. The wisdom of Solomon 
opens the series; but the ancient writings are 
svon exhausted, and by far the larger portion 
of the book is given up to the moderns, there 
being long extracts from addresses made at 
the opening of free libraries and on like ceca 
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sions. What is most noticeable (and it is a 


comforting reflection) is the completeness with 


which the thought of these authorities, who 
are certainly the best, has passed into the 
region of commonplace—a fact that puts ther 


style to a severe test. There is a characteristi 


gravity in the earher extracts, and a practi 
cality in tbe later ones; but the substantive 
unanimity of reflection and advice shows how 
thoroughly the subject bas been worked out 
Frequenfly, for example, the authors, both 
great and small, congratulate themselves on 


¢ 


having the society of the good and great of 


all ages” without being bored by it, one won 
of them did 


out intruding on it.’ 


Ot rather say wit 
Phe book ype als, bowever, 
¢ 


to the specially educated taste of the reader 


books: 


passages, With many that will pleasantly suggest 


it will delight him with many familiar 








his own experiences, and with some noveltie 
for instance in authors’ names, The advice 
how to use books, as course be has long got 
beyond tutelage, he will cordially agree wit 
and soon skip, as his habit is--a compliment 
to which, if he be wise, he will also treat the 
poetry as a whole 
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RK. G. ROLSTON, President 
ISAS 


prayer a 2 al fe : 
PRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 
Rranch Office Fifth Avenue 
All classes of Ratlway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission 
Private telegraph wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Richmond, Va 


| saateaal BROTHERS & CO., 


+ WaLl STREET 





preser 


Vv 
New YorRK, October 2 


1s 


IssUE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CKEDITS 
For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


IDDER, PEABODY 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents : 
Baring BrRoTHEers & Co., London 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paria ; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin, 


1 PrP. TE RNER & 
. 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN KAILWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


& CO., 


CO 


a 
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].W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, N.Y., 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY : 


Une Journée d’Enfant. 


(A Day in the Life of a Child.) Compositions inédites par Adrien Marié. 
gravure by Dujardin, with an Introduction by Henry Strahan. 
French binding, $8. 


20 Plates in Helio 
Folio, beautiful ornamental 


The bright and charming work of Adrien Marié, ‘Une Journée d'Enfant,’ having had a magnificent success in 
France, is now presented, with the gloss of novelty still upon it, to American child-lovers. What parent, what 
infant. could indeed resist an appeal so delicately true to the life, so adapted to the warmest recognition of every- 
body ? Family joys and cares are alike the world over, and the hundred inimitable touches which reveal the 
instincts and caprices of childhood will make these pictures as obvious to a transatlantic public as to a French 
one. There never was & series of child-sketches which went more straight to the heart. 


NEARLY READY: 
esi] natvaren c¢ Phere. » Ex 

Brillat-Savarin's Physiology du Gout. 
A Handbook of Gastronomy. New and complete translation. 
Lalauze, printed on China paper. 1 vol. 8vo. 


With 52 original Etchings by 
$15. 


Edition limited to 200 copies. 


Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 17th Century, 


Collected and Illustrated by John Ashton, author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ 
12mo, with nearly 100 illustrations. Cloth, uncut, $3. 


THE SAME. Large paper, only 20 copies, 4to, cloth, uncut, $12. 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Life and Surprising Adventures of. Illustrated with numerous engravings from Drawings 
by George Cruikshank, expr’ sly designed for this edition. (Reprint of Major’s rare edition 
of 1831.) 4to, large paper +P. 100 copies, cloth, uncut, $12. 
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SECOND SERIES OF 


-PARA TION: 


’ CINET’S SPLENDID WORK®* 


Polychromatic Ornam, ¢,, 


One Hundred and Twenty Plates in Gold, S ¥ ‘’, 
specimens of the various styles of Ancient, Oriental, and Mediwval Art, and including the 
Renaissance and Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ; the subjects selected and arranged 
by A. Racinet, with Explanatory Description to each plate, and a General History of the 


and Colors, comprising upward of 2,000 


Art of Ornamentation. To be completed in ten bi-monthly parts. 


Phe Art of the Old English Potter : 

An Account of the Progress of the Craft in England, from the Earliest Period to the Middle 
of the Eighteenth Century. By L. M. Solon. Forming a handsome volume in imperial 
quarto, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and the letterpress accompanied by 50 plates, 
etched on copper by the author, the printing of which has been done with the greatest care 
upon superior paper. The book will be issued to subscribers only, and the number of copies 
will be limited to 250, of which 25 will be offered for sale in America at $50 each. Immediately 
after the publication the plates will be destroyed. 


SPLENDID NEW WORK ON THE ARTS OF JAPAN. 


, . 
L’Art Japonais. 
Par M. Louis Gonse. Illustrated with 64 full-page engravings, 30 of which are to be in 
gravures by the Dujardin process, and over 700 engravings scattered through the text, 
exclusive of the facsimiles of seals and autographs of artists. Representing altogether 
about a thousand articles, paintings, designs, and patterns of Japanese art, forming a com- 
plete cyclopeedia on the subject. 2 vols. 4to. 


~ , - ° 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

A magnificent illustrated edition of Sterne’s chef d’wuvre. 

gravure, a large number of pen-and-ink sketches in the form of head and tail-pieces, orna- 

mental letters, etc.; together with numerous designs throughout the text, from the original 

drawings by Louis Leloir. 

1 vol. Columbier 8vo. 


precedent. (A limited issue only.) 


An English Version of the Eclogues of Virgil. 








| orshame, and prompt a new and vigorous 
| the restoration of our tonnage and 


With 12 full-page plates in photo- 


Forming an edition the artistic value of which will be beyond | 


By the late Samuel Palmer, With 14 illustrations by the author. Columbier 8vo, and also | 


on large paper, 4to. 


|OUR 


colors, executed either by chromolithography or by new processes ; 15 etchings, 21 helio- | 


Economic and Polttical Science. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
Publish : 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECO. 
nomy in Europe. By Jerome Adolph Blanqui, 
Member of the Institute and Professor of 
Political Economy. Translated by Emily 
J. Leonard, with an Introduction by the 
Hon. David A. Wells. Large 8vo, cloth 
extra, $3. 

This important work, by one of the ablest economists 
of this century, embraces an account of the economic 
ideas and systems that have prevailed in Europe from 
the times of the Greeks and Romans to the present 
generation, and the causes which have produced the 
successive modifications in civil, industrial, and com 
mercial ideas, and in government policy. 


WORK AND WAGES. By Thos. 
Brassey. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
“The author treats the eee exhaustively, and 
evinces a thorough knowledge of what he writes about.” 
— Advance, Chicago. 


| ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECO- 


nomy. 
$1 25. 
“The Jaws of an abstruse science have never been 


By Frederic Bastiat. 12mo, cloth, 


| made more clear, or expressed more forcibly."—Cincin 
| nati Commercial. 


| SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION. 


By Frederic Bastiat. Translated, with In- 
troduction, by Horace White. 12mo, cl., #1, 
“We know no work on the subject more readable, 
incisive, or clearer than this.""—Arcadian, 
“ A work full of practical thought, from one of the 
ablest and clearest of the writers on free trade.”—Hart 
Sord Post, 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN’S 
Manual. By Worthington C. Ford. 


Part I. Governments (Nationa), State, and Local), the 
Electorate, and the Civil Service. *‘‘ Questions of the 
Day,” Vol. [V. 8vo, cloth, $1. 

Pant Il. The Functions of Government, considered 
with special reference to Taxation and Expenditure, 
the Regulation of Commerce and Industry, Provision 
for the Poor and Insane, the Management of the Public 
Lands, etc. ‘“‘ Questions of the Day,” Vol. V. 8vo, cl., $1. 

“ Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, impartially, 
and furnishes one of the best imaginable manuals that 
could be prepared for circulation on either side of the 
Atlantic.”—N. Y. World. 


AN ALPHABET IN FINANCE. 
By Graham McAdam. With Introduction 
by R. R. Bowker. (In Series of Popular 
Manuals.) 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“This volume has been planned to present in clear 
and readable shape the first principles, or A B C, of 
financial science.” 

“It is the kind of book that should be heartily wel- 
comed, as it presents facts and noaiing laws relatin 
to tne principles of money, without dictating esa 
means to carry out personal views.”’—Pittsburgh Com 


mercial, ° 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Jas. E. 


Thorold Rogers, M.A., Tooke Professor of 
Economic Science in the University of Ox- 
ford. Revised and edited for American Stu- 
dents. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

“ This little volume contains, within a moderate com- 
pass, a lucid and forcible explanation of the principles 
of social economy. We cannot too highly commend 
this work for teachers, students, and the general pub 
lic.”"- American Atheneum, 


ECONOMICS ; or, The Science of 
Wealth. By J. M. Sturtevant. A Treatise 
on Political Economy, for the use of High 
Schools and Colleges, and for the general 
reader. S8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

“. . , There is nothing vague or uncertain in his 

(Mr. Sturtevant's) reasoning. He is comprehensible 


from beginning to end. As a text book of political eco 
nomy, we think it will take precedence of all others.""— 


Troy Whig. 
MERCHANT MARINE: 
How it Rose, Increased, Became Great, De- 
clined, and Decayed ; with an Inquiry into 
the Conditions Essential to its Resuscitation 
and Prosperity. By David A, Wells. $1. 
“It is full of pregnant suggestions to touch oe pr _ 
cy fo 
at to the sea.”"— 
Commonwealth. 


THE ECONOMIC MONOGRAPHS. 
19 numbers issued, each, 25 cents. 
THE ECONOMIC TRACTS. 
8 numbers issued, 10 cents and 25 cents. 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


8 volumes issued, paper, 40 cents ; cloth, $1. 


Messrs. PutTNaAM are Publishers for 


. THE SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATIGN. 
THE NEW YORK FREE-TRADE CLUB. ul 
THE CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. __ 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION. 
THE FIRST AID TO THE INJURED SOCIETY. 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 


. 
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Full lists sent on application. 
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